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Rev. Samuel S. Cryor was born in 


Rock Island, Ills., November 9, 1850. 


At the age of 16 he unifed with the 
Presbyterian Church in Ripley, Ohio, 
under the pastorate of Rev. D. E. 
Bierce, who led him to study for the 
ministry. 

In 1873 he graduated in Oberlin. Col- 
lege, O.. He was honor man in his class. 
He was immediately elected instructor 
in Greek in the college and served in 
that capacity-for one year. Then for 
two years he studied theology at Prince- 
ton, N.J., and graduated at the North- 
western and McCormick Theological 
Seminary. He then received and ac- 


cepted a call to Warren, Ill., and was 


ordained and installed as pastor of that 


church, October 30, 18h While there, 
March 10, 1879, he married Miss Hattie 
C. Clarke, and five sons have blessed 
their union. He remained there until 
1881, when he was called to the pasto- 
rate of the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Rock Island, his native place, and 
continued there until the fall of 1886. 
He then became stated supply of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 


nati, engaging for one year, but 


before the expiration of that time, 
In 1887, was duly installed as 
pastor of the church. In 1890 owing 


to ill-health he resigned this posi- 


tion and accepted a call to the Pres- 
byterian Church at Albert Lea, Minn. 
He was pastor there and also connected 
with the Young Ladies’ College until 
he was, in the Spring of the present 
year, invited to preach for Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of this city for a 
month,which resultedin a unanimouscall 
to became its pastor. This he accepted 
and shortly thereafter brought his fam- 
ily to this city, became a member of our 


Presbytery and at once entered actively 


upon his work. He was not an entire 
Strangerin this city, as he visited this 
coast during the summer of 1892 and 
Supplied the pulpit of the First Presby- 


REv. S. CrRYOR, D. D. 


terian church of this city fourone month, On last Lord’s day Dr. Cryor was in- 
during the vacation of the pastor. He_ stalled pastor of the Westminister Pres- 
thus had made some pleasant acquain- byterian church of this city. A report 
tances in San Francisco previous to his of the services will be found on page I9. 
visit of last summer. 
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VariedD Themes. 


According to Zhe Mail and Express, 
New York, the value of gold ore mined 
in California last year was $13,960,529, 
and the cost of getting it $12,506,555. 
In Alabama it cost $3.05 and in Wyo- 


ming $5.56 to produce a dollar of bullion 


from the mines. In Colorado it costs 5oc. 
and in Montana 465c. | 


A reaction has taken place in Japan, 
The mania for Occidental innovations 
has subsided and men’s minds are 
“turned once more to the customs 
and canons handed down from their 
ancestors.” ‘The reaction is now para- 
mount,” it is said, though whatever 
may seem to be of real value in the 
Western world the Japanese propose to 
adopt. In dress, furniture of their 
homes, mode of eating, and in life gen- 
erally they have dropped the fashions 
which for a time became the rage. 


We greatly fear that St. Peter will 
exercise his episcopal authority and 
close the pearly gates against the ad- 
mission of very many editors of Roman 
Catholic papers; for are we not told that 


nothing can enter there “which loveth 


or maketh a lie?” Notwithstanding this 
warning, the organ of Archbishop Ire- 
land, Zhe Watchman, of St. Louis, does 
not hesitate to say: “Sunday baseball 


has prevented more sin and done more 


to keep young men healthy in mind 
and pure in body than all the preachers 
in the United States combined.” 


The Presbyterian Journal, Philadel- 
phia, of last week contains more than 
half a dozen communications from 
friends of Princeton, partially justifying 
the Inn and its license to sell liquors, as 
against the severe strictures from the 
entire religious press. The particular 
plea is—when all boiled down—that it 
is better to have a vespectable place 
where the students can have their mug 
of beer by consent of the University, 
than that they should go to Trenton or 
to some of the low resorts and drink 
stronger liquors. But why not throw 
the responsibility upon the students of 
breaking a good rule rather than au- 
thoritatively to cut a path for them 
toward ruin? 


The amount of gold dug from Calif- 


ornia soil since the first discoveries 
but there equals in value $1,300,000,000, 
this is a small sum in proportion to the 
wealth since obtained fromthe farms 
and manufactories of the golden State. 
The gold wave brought the population 
that made} great industrial prosperity 
possible. It cost 90 cents last year to 


The Occident 


mine a dollar of gold in California. In 
the country at large there is five dollars’ 
invested capital in mines for every dol- 
lar of gold taken out. Gold mining 
builds up cities and States. All the 
gold coined in the world would not pay 
the national debt of France, or purchase 
the real estate in Greater New York. 
Immense losses by prospectors make 
gold hunting a successful lottery for 
the few.— 7he Mail and Express. 


The Independent takes President An- 
drews severely to task for having ac- 
cepted— if it be true as announced—the 
presidency of the Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity before it was definitely settled 


what the Corporation of Brown Univer- 


sity were going to do. “President 


Andrews may suppose that the Corpora-. 


tion would accept his resignation, but 
he has no right to assume so positively 


- that they will do so as to make it impos- 


sible for them to ask him to remain.” 
“It was his duty to offer his 
resignation, but it would seem to have 


also been his duty to his associates who 
have so nobly sustained him, and to 


those members of the Corporation who 
would have sustained him,to stand in 
the doorway long enough to _ hear 


whether he would be called back.” 


The American Bible Society has re- 
ceived recent letters from Peru which 
state that four of the men who have 
been most prominent in obstructing the 
circulation of Bibles and evangelica 
work in that country, have died within 
twelve months. They are the Bishop of 
Arequipa, who in 1889 observed Mr. 
Penzotti selling a New Testament in 
the street, and ordered a gendarme to 
arrest him and hiscolporteurs; La Jana, 
who stopped the entry of Bibles at the 
Custom house in Callao, on the ground 
that he needed to consult the Govern- 
ment respecting the legality of clearing 
such publications; Quinones, who or- 
dered the Mission schools to be closed; 
and the padre Veza, the parish priest of 
Santa Rosa, who had been conspicuous 
in throwing obstructions in the way of 
evangelical work. 


The American Bible Society an- 
nounces that a large folio Bible in the 
English language has been specially 
prepared as a gift to the Emperor of 
Japan and sent to Yokohama. It will 
be formally presented at the first fitting 
opportunity after the Emperor’s return 
to Tokyo inthe autumn. The gift will 
be made in the name of the American 
Bible Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, which are jointly 


-turbed by the claimed discoveries of the 


concerned in the publication and dis- 
tribution of the Japanese Scriptures. 
The two agents, Rev. Henry Loomis 
and Mr. George Braithwaite, of Yoko- 
hama, are to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements, including the preparation 
of a suitable letter to accompany the 
book. The preparation of this volume 
was suggested by the favorable recep- 
tion which the Dowager Empress of 
China gave in 1894, when a beautiful 
Chinese New Testament was given to 
her in the name of 10,000 Protestant 
Christian women of China. < 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
{For THE OCCIDENT. | 

Within the last quarter of a century 
Christians have been, at times, dis- 


so-called Scientists. Frequently it.has 
been announced, that some discovery 
has been made, that contradicted and up- 
set the teachings of the Bible. Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer have 
frequently been heard from, and dire- 
ful things have been predicted, but 
after all the excitement, distrust, and 
perikaps fear, the atmosphere is still 
clear. 

There have been some modifications 
perhaps, of our former ideas with refer- 
ence to the time of the earth’s forma- 
tion, but nothing vitally affecting the 
Bible history has been discovered. 
Evolution has proved to be harmless, 
after all. Other discoveries have been 
made too, that have tended strongly to 
confirm the Bible, andon the wholethere 
is no occasion for alarm. There have 
been thought and study on both sides of 
the question and the sober conviction 
of any well read man must be, I think, 
that Christianity has lost nothing in 
the contest. 

In all the study and investigation 
we have discovered many of nature’s 
secrets, before unknown. We have 
learned much and undoubtedly shall 
learn much more. These scientific men 
have done good; they builded wiser than 
heyt knew, andthey have added muchto 
the store of the world’s knowledge. As 
to many things they have given us a 
new nomenclature. 

Among many new terms they have 
invented is the one at the head of this 
article “The Survival of the Fittest.” 
They have shown us, that in the ani-. 
mal world especially, such a law pre- 
vails; that the strong overpower the 
weak; that large fish eat the small ones; 
that strong and powerful animals des- 
troy and at times even subsist upon the 
weaker ones. Man is no exception to 
this rule. It is not the most pleasan 
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fact to contemplate perhaps, but that it 
is a fact, we cannot deny. As applied 
to man it is a strong argument perhaps, 
in support of the doctrine of original 
sin, but we cannot ignore its existence. 
Strong men, strong nations, strong 


tribes have over-borne, overpowered, 
and made -vassals . of, or destroyed; 
Even cannibalism has’ 
existed, may in some localities even yet. 
In former generations this was more 


weaker ones. 


generally manifested by war, by massa- 
cres, and by destruction of life? Happily 
that is subsiding, but we have many 


instances of a similar rule..in: other. 


things. In business, the strong and 
powerful man ruins and drives out. the - 
weak one. One man builds up a great 
business, but too often, at the expense 
of his fellow- -man. ‘He does not hesitate . 
though.. to. avail. himself of. that. relent= 
less: competition, that’ vexists the 
world to day. : 
He ‘crushes a an ‘opponent, ‘or many of * 
them; gives. them ‘employment after-,. 


wards perhaps; dogs: many good: things» 


with the money. thus accumulated; be- 


comes ‘prominent - as ‘the founder | of 
some college or university, but afer, “0. 
we do not admire such. a 
| pity and. finally _despise him, notwith. 
standing: his liberal’ alms.’ 

‘It ts only when we come to the 


ual world, that this. idea of The Survi- 


val of. the: Fittest” 
pleasing. doctrine.» 
arus and ‘Dives seems a : more healthy - 
thing to contemplate. than the things’ 
that transpire frequently within our. ob- . 
servation. When: we... come to. think 
about the life: hereafter, we feel cer- 
tain that'this doctrine of “The Survival 


becomes: a. more. 


of the Fittest” will have its fullest 


emplification. 
In the final judgement, Te an- 
nouncement "inasmuch as ye have | 


done it to the least of one of these my 


disciples, ye have done it unto me,” is 
one of the most comforting thoughts, 
that occur to us. | 

We feel sure that no mistakes will be 
made; that each one will receive the 
just reward of all his labors, and veiwed 
in this light, we can thank our so-called | 
scientific. brethren for their new ideas, 


some of which we have appropriated, 


and fortheir new nomenclature. Verily, 
God can make the wrath of man to 
praise him. FELIX. 


— 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has 


been used for over fifty years by millions of 
nothers for their children while teething, with 


perfect success It soothes the child; softens . 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Sold 


by Druggists in every part of the world. Twen-. 


ty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
Other kind. 


We 


ore ‘of us, if we will have it so. 


‘The parable of Laz- 


mond. serious! y. 


force. 


-in his unselfishness. 


The Ocsccident 


A Christian Woman’s Experience. 


DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO JOHN 
BODINE THOMPSON, D. D. 
[Ror THE OCCIDENT. | 

She had long been a Christian in or- 
dinary health of body and soul: but now 
she was ill and likely to die. 

She writes: “Yes! 
am dying. This is death. I am going 
into eternity; awful thought! I am no 
prepared to die. The agony of 
soul was intolerable. 
was intense darkness. 
comifort. 


not hours. 


just ‘as sinful and unworthy as you feel 
yourself. to be, 


Saviour. . 


_ overwhelming sense of joy succeeded. 


r was not a joy. which comes : 
a6 had not the taint of ° 


world,. 


earthly pleasures. It. was heavenly, a 


joy followed ‘by peace such as the, fectly, ‘and anything he put forth’ was 


world can hot give nor take away.. 


I have no language todescribeit.” . .. sight to see him revising and correcting 


‘This is but a specimen and earnest of | 


~what:the God of peace will do for every 
We 
not straitened ‘in. God; -we are strait- 
ened in ourselves. He. giveth: not the 
Spirit .by measure. 
God; fully, freely, withont limitation. 


we are. willing, and therefore. able. 
receive. ‘Ask, and ye. shall receive.’ 


Speak to him, thou, for he hears; and Spirit 


_ with Spirit may meet; 
. Closer i is he than breath: ng, and. nearer than 
_ hands and feet. 


__ AN ESTIMATE OF F DRUMMOND. 
Vieeeas at Home, for June, has. an ar- 
ticle by “Old Student” in which the fol- 


lowing statements occur: Many Glasgow 


students never took Professor Drum- 
To them it was 
Christianity i in a velvet coat and all the 
appurtenances to match. All who 
knew him best loved him most. He 
never spoke of the guilt ofsinin a 
man’s conscience, but often of the 
power of sin in a man’s life. His 
speaking had intensity rather than 
He was unspoiled by all his 
success, and was unaffected to the last. 
He had full sympathy with the doubts 
and difficulties of young men. He saw 
they were mainly a matter of loving, 
not of believing. He was almost selfish 
He would never 
do anything which he could not do per- 


I said to myself I. 


The cloud of sin 

Not one ray oft 
It seemed hours of agony; yet 
I suppose it was the time of minutes, 
Then came achange. 
silent voice seemed to say, ‘You are’ 


but. you have. 
accepted Christ as your Redeemer and 
Your sins are forgiven, 


you’ are accepted of your Father.’ An’ 


are an-hour over’ one adjective. 


, not aquick writer, except in-his think- ° 
‘ing, which came to him by intuit- 
“gives like a. 


-simplyfying and beautifying. 


AN ESSENTIAL | 
IN ALL HOMES. 


13) 3 Millions rade and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


SINGER MANUFA37URING co. : 
_22POST ST., S. 


‘ 
‘ 


finished to the last degree. It was a 


and re-correeting, as-if he never could 
satisfy himself. He*would spend half- 
He was’ 


ion. His style, simple and lucid as it~ 


_ seemed, was the fruit of great toil. It 


The only question for us is how much was gold-refined atid super-refined. He’: 


went on altering and improving, | 
--Most 

men would have spoiled their work’ by © 
such elaboration, whittling away the 


first inspiration into common-place; but 


-Drummond was saved from this by his 
-unerring instinct for the beautiful. In 
_.-his way of working he was like the late 
R. L. Stevenson. 
ity, he was essentially a lonely man, - 


With all his sociabil- 


In spite of his troops of friends and the 
crowds who would gladly be his friends, 


$100 Reward $100. = 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dread disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 


stages and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure now known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the pa- 
tient strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. The - 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative 
owers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars 
fo or any case that it fails to cure. Send for list 
of Testimonials. 
Address 
Sold by Druggists, 7 5c. 


-F, J. CHENEY & CO., 
Toledo, ©. 
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IMPROVED NO. 2. 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 


Pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
Family Use. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE IT. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, near Sixth. 


his solitude was almo-t pathetic. He 
did not easily speak of himself, and 
never revealed any of the secrets of his 
own heart-life; but there seemed to be 
a disappointment somewhere in his past 
that left him lonely. There was not a 
touch of sadness, for he was essentially 
asunny soul; but there was distinctly 


an aloofness of spirit, which God used 


for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. It is 
in vain to analyse and criticise to reach 
an adequate estimate of the power of a 
man hike Drummond. His power was 
himself; a sweet soul, living without 
effortin the sunshine of the Father’s 
smile.” 


TRUSTWORTHY CHARACTER. 


We may know a man so well and so 
favorably that it is reasonable and wise 
to trust him in things which we do not 
know nor understand. Such confidence 
may be severely tried while still it 
would be unreasonable to abandon it. 
There may be action which we cannot 
explain; and yet we have known our 
friend so long and so well that we are 
able still to confide in him and wait for 


time to solve the mystery. Our know-— 


ledge of a person may justify such con- 
fidence notwithstanding our inability to 
explain and justify his action. Such 
faith is reasonable. There is such a 
thing as character which deserves such 
trust. Character is as real a fact as ac- 


tion. Character is the legible record of 


habitual action long continued. 
Yet we have sorrowfully to confess 


that there is no human character of 


which we can be certain that it will nev- 
erdisappointus. It is better to be thus 
disappointed sometimes than never thus 
to trust. 

But there is one in whom such trust 
never disappoints us. The Lord Jesus 
gave to John, to Peter, to Thomas, ang 
to Paul satisfactory proof that he was 
the very Christ of their Scriptures, the 
Son of the Living God, the Saviour of 
the world. Their faith in him was some- 
times tried, but it did not fail. To the 
evidence on which they trusted there 
has been added, for us, a steady accu- 


character. 


The Occident 


mulation of historic evidence through 
all these centuries. Jesus Christ has 
been showing himself the Lord of these 
centuries; faith in him has been the 


- most potent and beneficent of all the 


spiritual forces that have vivified their 
history and satisfying the spiritual wants 


_ of the millions who have trusted him, 


and renovating human society just as 
far as the men and women constituting 


human society have accepted his teach- 
inps and submitted to his influence. 

It was not more evident to the people 
of his time that he made the blind see, 
the deaf hear and the lame walk, and 
that he cleansed the lepers, than it is 
evident to us that persons and families 
and nations are cleansed and healed and 
enlightened and uplifted just in pro- 
portion as they sincerely and obediently 
receive Jesus Christ and entrust them- 
selvesto him. Not yet does Christ come 
forth in such fullness of manifestation 
as we desire. The world is still under 
the primal curse. The whole creation 
still groans and travails in pain. Evil 
still abounds in the most favored lands, 
the landsin which Christ has done most. 
Manifested, as he assured us that he 
was, “that he might destroy the works 
of the devil,” it does sometimes seem 
strange that he does not make shorter 
work of it. “How long, O I,ord, how 
long?” we cannot help crying some- 
times. But shall we give up our faith? 
“He that believeth shall not make haste” 
--"‘shall not be confounded.” We are 
not yet beyond temptation to distrust 
our Tord. But he is infinitely worthy 
to be trusted. For the great matters, 
the infinite interests, in respect to which 
we trust him, there is no other to whom 
we can look. Let us “hold fast our 
boldness and the glorying of our hope 
firm unto the end.’”—From Zhe Church 
at Home and Abroad. 


Dr. Strong on the Civil Sabbath. 


It is not pleasant to have to criticise 
great and good men; but all such are 
not always wise. Dr. Josiah Strong of 
New York is indeed a strong man as he 
has shown by his writings on great na- 
tional questions. But even he is some- 
times weak as is shown by what he 
said in the Chhristian Endeavor con- 
vention in San Francisco on the Sab- 
bath question. He was quoted in THE 
OCCIDENT as saying, among other 


things of like import: “We observe two 
- Sabbaths which are quite distinct in 


their origin, their authority and their 
One of them is divine in 
origin and authority and sacred in 
character; the other is human in origin 
and authority, and is what we call 
secular in character; this latter Sabbath 
is the civil Sabbath.” 

From this amazing statement all 
sound thinkers on law are compelled to 
enter their prompt dissent. There is 


About half the lamp-chim- 


neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


‘Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


only one Sabbath. If there be two. 
they are both founded upon or in the 
divine law of the Fourth Commandment. 
God is the author of that law. He 
enacted the civil Sabbath law, which 
forbids labor on the seventh day, just 
as certainly as he commanded us to “re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Both of them are “divine in 


origin and authority.” To work on the 
Sabbath day disobeys God as really as 
to forget the day. No thinking wise 
man will say that the civil Sabbath law 
or institution “is human in origin.” 
What man or body of men ever enacted 
it? Where, or when? If the civil Sab- 


bath law is “human in origin and au- 


thority,” then it is not law at all, has no 
authority whatever, for all “law has its 
seat in the bosom of God,” or all law 
issues from the throne of God.” And 
a. greater than Blackstone says: 
“There is no power but of God.” More- 
over, if the law requiring rest one day 
in seven is notof God but of human 
authority, then we may work or rest as 
we choose; and then we may declare, as 
did the French, that every tenth day 
shall be a rest day. Indeed, if God 
does not authoritatively require rest on 
the seventh day, the State has no power | 
whatever to prohibit work. The State, 
as well as the individual, is under the 
law of the fourth commandment as far 
as itis civil. She derives all ber au- 
thority in the legislative department 
from God and his law. If not, it must 
come from the people. Then they 
might say, We want a Sabbath or rest 
every tenth day only, or, We want no 
Sabbath at all, as Californianssay. But 
such right does not belong to the people. 
They are all under lawto God. He re- 
quires the observance of every seventh 
day as sacred to rest. The Legislature 
can do nothing other than to declare 
that to be the law of the State. Dr. 

Strong says: “It is the duty of the State 
to secure to every man the right to 
rest.” Yes; but why? Because God, 
who knows man’s needs, requires man 
to rest, and because God requires the 


State to accept and adopt or re-enact 


the divine law; and this is the law of 
love to toiling humanity. 

No; there is only 6ne Sabbath. Both 
parts of the fourth commandment — 
make oniy one commandment. Both 
are enacted by the same divine Law- 
giver. Ours is to receive and obey 
both. Neither man nor the State, the 
the body of the people, has any option. 
Let California put herself under the 
divine government, and then we will 
soon have a good Sabbath law; and let 
Dr. Strong teach his erroneous doctrine 
in New York but not here. "ish 

N. R. JOHNSTON. 
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Articles for publication should be plainly written, name, 
especially so, on one side of the sheet, and should reach 
the office at least ten days prior to date of issue. News 
items should be receiyed not later than Monday morning 


We have been compelled to omit por- 
tions of the paper of Dr. Brush, but our 
hig will be interested in that which 

e give On pages 9g-I0o. 


The fastest train in the world is now 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 
From Camden the 55% miles are made 
at the rate of 69.35 miles per hour, and 
a portion of the distance ts covered at a 
speed of 82.26 miles per hour. | 


A correspondent whose article ap- 
peared in THE OccIDENT of August 5th 
commended so highly two books by Prof. 
Dimbleby, as to cause some of our 

readers tosend for them. The publish- 
ers—The Tribes Pub. Company, Denver, 
Colo.—desire us to state that an error 
appeared in that communication as to 
the price. The volume ‘‘All Past Time,” 
paper cover, is $1.00; bound, $1.60, post- 
pala, Time’ $1.50, 
cloth bound. 


Tf: the report shall prove true that 
Japan is secretly negotiating with the 
Diet of the Greater Republic of Central 


America for “the construction of the 


Nicaraguan canal independent of the 
interests and influence of the United 
States or other nations,” 
surprising. The Greater Republic is 
composed of certain of the Central Amer- 
ican republics which — have formed an 
alliance—Nicaragua among them. If 


the Greater Republic argues that in the | 


absorption Nicaragua has lost all her 
individual rights to make or maintain 
treaties, and therefore her concessions 
to the United States for a canal through 
her territory are forfeited and void— 
what will Uncle Sam do about it? We 
certainly could not afford to permit 
Japan to build and own a canal system 
in Central America from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. 


It looks as if Emperor William of 
of Germany had bare hoodwinked to 
his own and his country’s confusion, 
while 1n Russia recently. When he 
and the Czar made their little bombastic 


4 Christian lady, experienced in 
teaching and housekeeping, and with 
some business ability, would like any 
position of trust where she could give 
her leisure time to church or evangel- 
istic work. First-class references. Ad- 
dress Miss Haddon, care of the Editor, 
OCCIDENT office. 

(We take ‘especial pleasure in endacs. 
ing the above applicant and cannot too 
highly recommend her.—Editor.) 


Salvation Army there. 


it will not be 
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speeches to each other and to the rest 
of the world, threatening any nation 
with their combined vengeance which 
should draw swords to disturb the peace 
of Europe, the Czar probably winked in 
the glass which he held aloft. For the 
coasts were scarcely rid of- William 
when President Faure passed quietly 
into St. Petersburg, and an alliance was 
entered into between Russia and France. 
It is not known just what that alliance 
signifies. Both the Czar and the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic announced 
it as a preserver of peace, but from the 
belligerent tones of the French toward 


Germany and the growls of the Ger- 


mans it was somewhat more like war 
than peace. 


Their parents had died in Honolulu 
and the five litthe orphaned children 
were sent to this city by membersof the 


The parents 


were Norwegians, had left no money, 
and the children reached here last week 
through the charity of stranger-friends. 
Our immigration laws are strict in for- 
bidding alien paupers. Three of these 
little ones are girls. The agesof the five 
range from fourteen to four years. An 
uncle and an aunt are reported to be 
living somewhere in the United States, 
but that does not now figure in the 
question of their being permitted to 
stay. Officers of the Salvation Army in 
this city interested themselves in the 
children, secured the kindly aid of Zhe 
fzaminer in giving a $500 bond for the 
appearance of each child when wanted, 


and brought them ashore to await the 


final decision from Washington as to 
whether they may remain and find 
homes here or return to Honolulu. We 
sincerely hope these little ones, thus 
early in life cast adriftin the world may 
be alowed to stay where families have 
already announced their desire to adopt 
and care for them. 


‘He ities can read the Scriptures na- 
turely with due emphasis and with gen- 
uine feeling, multiplies his power as a 
preacher, and gives an insight into their 
meaning that is illuminating and tell- 
ing. Listlessness and drowsiness 
disappear when their varied con- 
tents are brought to the mind under 
the true reading interpreter. Rever- 
ent, intelligent, devout elocution plays 
an important part in bringing out the 
force, beauty, tenderness and richness 
of the written Word of God.” —Presbyte- 
rian. 

The above applies with equal force, 
if not more, to the reading of hymns. 
Dr. Charles Wadsworth, a poet as 
well as a preacher, read hymns in his 
earlier days with such emphasis and 
pathos, as to instruct and delight all 
who sat uuder his ministry. No 
student who sat! under good old 
Doctor Skinner in Union Seminary, 
will ever forget the power with which 
he read the hymn announced in Chapel 
worship. If the gospel is inthe hymn 
it. should be made to appear in the read- 
ing that it may be felt in the singing. 


nience to -hitm. 
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The Sacradness of a Covenant. 


We were trained in a school which 
held to the sacredness of every engage- 


ment or appointment, intelligently 
made. We were taught to regard such 
agreement, from the moment it was en- 
tered into, as beyond our individual 
right to cancel except upon the weight- 
iest of reasons. It is a good school to 
revive and maintain in every house- 
hold. One cannot be too punctilious in 
meeting appointments, in keeping en- 
gagements, in doing precisely what one 
has promised. If you have entered upon 
a definite arrangement with another 
you must remember that he may have 


laid out his plans accordingly, and for 


you to lightly break it may mean con- 
siderable loss or sacrifice or inconve- 
The agreement one 
makes with another may in itself in-— 
volve no great result; it may be to meet 
at a certain time and place for an hour’s 
outing, yet whether the compact con- 


cerns a comparatively unimportant or 


a very important matter, it is to be 
sacredly observed. An agreement be- 
tween two or more persons is a cove- 
nant, and a covenant is divinely sealed 
with all the solemnity which a sacrifice | 


of blood and an oath of obligation can 


impress upon it. 

We think too lightly of the breaking 
of our word when once it is given. 
Many foolish parents are constantly 
promising, threatening or enter into 
agreement with their children without 
any serious intent at the time of ful- 
filling their words. The injury to the 
children thus deceived is positive and 
beyond repair; they learn that prom- 
ises and covenants are not sacred. 
Because, in part, of this slackness in 
recognizing the obligation of the 
spoken bond among the majority of 
people, the busintss world find it 
necessary to have the written bond. 

We have reason to believe, from a 
very extended experience, that one ot 
the prevailing and most heinous sins of 
members of the church, and of officials 
of many local churches in the present 
age, is that they are careless, indifferent, 
covenant breakers. They agree with 


readiness and break the agreement with 


impunity. They make bargains, and 
if there is no /ega/ obligation, withdraw 
from them at pleasure. They make 
positive arrangements with ministers of 
the gospel for certain services, or with 
others for work done in connection with 
the church, and scarcely hesitate to 
alter, to dispute or to discard them alto- 
gether afterward. It proverbially 
and sadly true that churches, as corpo- 
rations,are looked upon by business 
firms as the most undesirable of credi- 
tors. There should be a radical change 
in this regard. A covenant s!:ould 
never be broken by one of the parties 
save where it is found thit the keeping 
of it would involve a moral wrong-doing. 


Tne Presbytery of Olympia will meet 
in Calvary Presbyterian church, Octo. 
ber 4, 1897, at 7:30 p. m. 

HvuGH LAMONT, S. E. 
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The Fourth Lambeth Conference. 


It hasbeen a dream of many in the 
Church of England communion that 
there would presently be added to their 
polity a Patriarch with supreme head- 


ship over the entire Anglican Church, 


The ecclesiastical headship of the sov- 
ereign of Great Britain is not specific 
enough. The recent conference of 194 
Anglican bishops from all parts of the 
world held in the residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—Lambeth 
Palace—has disappointed those who 
cherished such a dream. Indeed we 
suspect the result of the conference has 
been a disappointment to most persons 
who were looking for anything very 
definite from it. The New York 7726- 
une seems up its work thus: 

‘From one point of view it may be 
said that the conference was_ hardly 
worth while, for it did not do much, and 
what it did has no binding force on the 
churches represented by it. But the 
real value of the gathering lies rather 
in what it did not do. Four of these 
conferences have now been held, and 
every one of them has made the pos- 
sibility of a supreme patriarchate for 
the Anglican communion seem more 
remote. Now, such a_ patriarchate is 
not only the dream of the Anglo-Catholic 
school of thought in the church, but it 
is an essential feature of the church’s 
svstem, according to their conceptions 
of ecclesiastical polity. There is, first, 
the dioceses with its bishop, then the 
province, consisting of several contig- 
uous dioceses, with its archbishop; then 
the primate of a national church, con- 
sisting of a number of provinces, and, 
last of all, a patriarch, who shall be the 
supreme head over all the national 
churches. Such is their conception of 
church unity, and were the Greek, 
Roman, and Anglican churches ever to 
unite, that is the system that they would 
advocate as divinely ordered. But the 
experience of the Lambeth conference 
shows how utterly impossible it would 
be to carry out that idea, so far as the 
Anglican Church is concerned. It may, 
and probably will, maintain communion 
between its various national branches, 
but there will never be an Anglican 
Patriarchate. That conception of church 
polity may continue to receive the 
academic recognition of the theologians, 
but as a working principle it is dead 
beyond the hope of resurrection.” _ 


The Institutional Church and Unemployed 
Ministers. 


The Rev. J. M. Spencer, pastor of the 
People’s Central church of St. Louis, 
has led his congregation into broaden- 
ing out their work so as to include 
an Industrial school. A magnificent 
building is about completed at a cost 
of some $50,000, the basement of which 
is to be provided with bathrooms for 
men, dinning-room and kitchen. There 
are lecture, study and social rooms, with 
the main auditorium capable of seating 
one thousand persons. “The general 
purpose of the enterprise is the moral, 
social, intellectual and industrial devel- 
opment of the masses.” The pastor is 
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a member of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Missouri, and for a number of years has 
been State evangelist. He has in the 
past accomplished a noble work and the 
future is even more promising. These 
Institutional churches, as they are called, 
are becoming more and more common 
in our large cities and there are many 
features in connection with them which 
are as admirable as they are attractive. 
We have often wondered whether one 
or two such institutions in each of our 
largest communities, supported by Pres- 
byterians, might not afford employment 
for many of our worthy and capable, 
but now unemployed, ministers and thus 
aid in solving the question of their fu- 
ture service. 


Bury the Rush. 


On the grounds of the University of 
California last Monday night there was 
what we sincerely hope may prove to 
be the last of the annual rushes between 
the sophomore and the freshmen classes. 
The results were serious enough. <A 
morning paper puts it thus: “Half 
dazed, his jaw broken, his face a bleed- 
ing mass, Benjamin Kurtz, a newly en- 
tered freshman at Berkeley, was found 
wandering about the campus on Monday 
night after the rush.” This young man, 
as we understand, is the eldest son of a 
widow, and is now disfigured for life. 
He will certainly not be able to return 
to his studies this term, if at all. Two 
other freshmen had each a leg broken. 
Accounts agree that the large number of 
orderly spectators was increased by a 
boisterous, disorderly, pushing crowd of 
hoodlums who had been attracted tothe 
scene by the published advertisement of 
the rush. It should be clear tostudents 
and faculty that a monument should 
now be erected over the grave of the 
buried rush; and a good monument 
would be a scholarship for the most de- 
serving of poor students—the first to re- 
ceive its benefit being Benjamin Kurtz. 


Church N EWS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


PoMoNA.—At the last communion, 
two of the men of our congregation, one 
the head of a family whose wife has been 
a church member for years, and whose 
children are baptized, made a_ profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ, and _ to- 
gether with two by certificate of dismis- 
sion, were publicly welcomed into this 
church. Oh that we might see multi- 
tudes of the men of our congregations, 
some of whom are regularly at the pub- 
lic worship, willing to take God at his 
word when he offers salvation to every 
one who will accept of it. ‘Him that 
cometh unto me, I willin no wise cast 
out,” is the declaration of him who died 
that we might live’ The great Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention at San 
Francisco, brought much of blessing to 
us in the presence of those from the 
East who visited us, as well as to the 
many of our people who were in at- 
tendance. The Rev. Howard A. Rus- 
sell of Ohio lectured in the interests of 


the Good Citizenship League, as he 
was on his way to San Francisco, and 
an active Good Citizenship League was 
organized. Also, before the conven- 


tion, Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph. D. 


pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston Mass. delivered in our church 
his great lecture “Infidelity a Failure” 
and also addressed the mid-week 
prayer meeting. On his way from the 
convention, Rev. Josiah Strong D. D., 
who was a college class-mate of our 
pastor, Rev. H.H. Rice, dellvered a 
powerful lecture to a large audience in 
our church, on good citizenship. In 
the absence of our Pastor, who, with 
his family is taking his annual vacation, 
the pulpit is being supplied by Rev. 
J. .A.Gordon, D. D. and Rev. A. B. 
Goodale M. D. Rev. J. A. Gordon D. 
D. has been chosen as one of the _ pro- 
fessors in Occidental College, and he 
will do good and conscientious work. 
Occidental College, should have the 
prayers to God, the interest, and the 
gifts of Presbyterians in California. 
The benifits of a college of our own, 
are incalculable to our denomination. 


San DieGo.—The Floating Endeavor 
Society of San Diego has become well 


known teroughout the State, and to 


some extent throughout the country, for 
its wise and successful labors among the 
seamen who come to this port from dif- 
ferent parts of the civilized world. The 
work is carried on by an organization 
representing the different young 
people’s societies of San Diego and 
Coronado; to which our Presbyterian 
Church contributes a large contingent. 
A ‘Seamen’s Rest” has been opened 
which is pleasantly fitted up and pro- 
vided with books, periodicals, games, 
etc., making altogether a very attractive 
resort. The beneficial influence of the 
“Rest” as a counter-weight to the 
saloons and other vile places, which 
flaunt their attractions as bids for the 
sailor’s money and for his soul, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. As one 
sailor expressed it when asked how 
often he visited the rooms, “Every day 
when I am on shore, and, do you know, 
I never feel like swearing or using 
tobacco in these rooms, as I do in 
almost every other place I go.” The 
spiritual results of the work done on 
shipboard cannot be gathered up or 
even estimated as in ordinary local 
church and missionary work, for the 
reason that these sailors coming from 
the four quarters of the globe soon scat- 
ter again to the four quarters of the 
globe. There is no doubt, however, 
that many have received soul-saving 
impressions, and that spiritual impulses 
have been given which will abide 
thiough all coming time. Many letters 
come back filled with expressions of 
lively gratitude for the interest mani- 
fested in their spiritual welfare by the 
Floating Endeavorers of San _ Diego. 
The necessary expenses connected with 
the work, especially for the mainte- 
nance of the “Rest” and for boat hire 
in carrying the workers to and from the 
vessels, is considerable. This has been 
provided in part by the workers, in part 
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by afiliated C. E. societies, and in part 
by bfriends who have become interested 
in the work. Mrs. Giles Kellogg, a 
member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Coronado, has recently purchased and 
given to the society for their exclusive 


use a fine gasoline launch, which will 


hereafter convey them to and fro in 
their visits to the vessels. This will 
not only be a great convenience and 
a saving of expense, but will be a noble 
advertisement of their work. 


VALLEJO.-T heJuniorC.E.S. of the Val- 
lejo Presbyterian Church lately had an 
outdoor meeting on the church grounds 
of peculiarly interesting character. It 
was a missionary service to further in- 
terest in the work among the American 
Indians. A large tepee was made of 
gunny sacks, and from this realistic 
wigwam several nice little squaws were 
seen, one of whom had a papoose in her 
watchful keeping. Several braves in 
war paint, and as lazy looking as those 
whom they represented, reclined upon 
the grass. The members read bits of 
information from papers cut into the 
shape of arrows. Songs were sung, the 
pastor prayed for the young workers 
and their work, and the waving of the 
eucalyptus and the stately hedge of the 
pear cactus, about 8 feet high, made the 
spectators almost imagine that they 
were among the Zuni or other semi- 
tropical tribes. Mrs. C. C. Shreeve is 
the superintendent of junior work, 
with a band of young ladies to help 
her. In the missionary work most 
efficient service has been rendered by 


Miss Anita Topley, who on the follow- 


ing Sunday set up a model Indian en- 
camipment inside the church edifice and 
gave the little ones further instruction 
about these singular people, whose 
sculs. like our own, are worth saving, 
and only to be saved through the Cruct- 
fied One. 


LonG BEAcH.— The Presbyterian 
church at this place has become a relli- 
gious center, from which must radiate 
rays of light even “into all the world,” 
as the Master commanded. The beau- 
tiful new audience room, adorned with 
flowers, was used for the first time by 
the Ladies’ Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society on Thursday afternoon, Aug. 
26th. The foreign theme, the “Reflex 
Influence of Foreign Missions,” was 
beautifully and effectually introduced 
by Mrs. Prof. Lunt, who at the close of 
her interesting paper produced a real, 
live, returned missionary to give pictures 
of Japan from life. Mrs. Hayes was 
warmly greeted by the audience and 
spoke effectively for half an hour an- 
Swering many questions before taking 
her seat. Twoof the Presbyterial of- 
ficers being present, were called upon 
for missionary. talks. Mrs. Newell, 
Young People’s Secretary, after talking 
upon the “Foreign Population of Our 
Land,” for ten minutes, begged all 
mothers and teachers present to interest 
their children in the new Young Ladies’ 
Mission Band, which had met Mrs. New- 
ell at the home of Professor Lunt the 
previous Tuesday. and to teach them by 
© ving example to be loyal in their sym- 
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pathy and gifts to our own special ob- 
jects. We believe the young people of 
Los Angeles Presbytery are growing in 
love with the missionary work of their 
ownchurch. Surely. one must be very 
difficult to please that would not delight 
to assist such missionaries as Mrs. Har- 
riet Haskins of Syria, Mrs. Garrett of 
China, Mrs. Fulton of Japan, Miss Wom- 
bold of Korea and Mrs. Silas Junson of 
Africa. 


Los ANGELES.—On the evening of 
August roth a very pleasant reception 
was given tothe wife of one of the 
elders of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Wong Sam Ying, by the 
members of the church. They were 
obeying the command to rejoice with 
those that do rejoice, and Mr. and Mrs. 


Sam Ying and their little five-year-old 


son were not the only ones who had a 
happy evening. Kind words were 
spoken by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Chew, 
and other young men in Chinese, and 
by the beloved superintendent of the 


Chinese Sabbath School, who fortwen- - 


ty-one years has held this place, and bv 
our dear Mrs. Chapin in English. Mrs. 


Chew, the pastor’s wife, and her two 


dear little girls added much to the 
pleasure of the evening by each singing 
asolo. The little girls also recited the 
twenty-third Psalm beautifully. We 


were also given two very good quar- 


tettes and a solo by young men. After 
prayer the meeting was changed to a 
social, when dainty refreshments were 
added to the pleasant features of the 
evening. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Wong 
Sam Ying and son, the guests, were Mr. 
and Mrs. George Lem, lately from 
China, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Salisbury and 
son, Master Howard, Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. 
Ng Poon Chew, Mansie, Effie, Rose and 


Edward Chapin Chew, and the teachers ° 


of the evening school. 


First CHURCH OF OAKLAND.—The 
summer vacations are passed, and both 
pastor and people are once more in their 
places, as evidenced by the renewed 
activity in all the various societies of 
the church, and by the full attendance 
at the church services. Dr. Covle has 
just been giving some very able dis- 
courses on the subjects, ‘‘“God Manifest 
in the Flesh,” and on ‘‘God’s Concep- 
tion of Man,” beth. marvels of simplic- 
ity, clearness and logical force. He has 
just now begun a series of three even- 
ing sermons on social subjects, the first 
on “The Bible and Social Questions;” 
the second on ‘The Nature and End of 
Societv, and third. on ‘The Man and 
the Commonweal.” The Missionary, 
Christian Endeavor and other societies 
are moving along in their accustomed 
channels. 


FRANKLIN STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu, S. F..— While our Pastor has 
been ahsent seeking renewed strength 
and health, we have had the pleasure 
of listening to several eminent divines. 
At our monthly missionary concerts, we 
have also had with us most interesting 
speakers from at home and _ abroad. 
Among the minv good results seen from 
the ’97 Convention is that of renewed 
interest and consecration in our Chris- 
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tian Endeavor societv and we shall all 
strive to go bravely forward with the 
prayer in our hearts and upon our lips 


that. God “may ever bless and keep our 
Bs: 


TRINITY, S. F.-—Children’s Day and | 
the annual rally combined was observed 
in ‘Trinity Pres. church August 2oth. 
Dr. Alice Fisk who is soon to leave for 
the Mission field in Korea will make a 
brief address. In the evening Mrs. 
Frank French, State superintendant of 
evangelistic work of the W. C. T. U. 
will conducted the services. Rev. Dr. 
Carson, our pastor-elect, has come, and 
preached for us last Sabhath both morn- 
ing and evening to full houses. 


BLUE LAKE CHURCH.—The parlor of 
N.S. of G. W. of Blue Lake attendea 
divine service in our church on the 
evening of August 15th, as a means of 
celebrating their anniversary. Two 
students from Palo Alto were with us 
that evening, and one of them assisted 
in the choir. 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los AN- 
GELES.—The deed to the Highland © 
Park property was received by the 
trustees and recorded Sept. 2. The 
tract is 7% acres and is beauti- 
fully situated midway between 


- Angeles and Pasadena, on three lines of 


transportation. It is hoped. that the 
new building will be ready for o-cupa- 
tion by winterterm. The college opens 
in its temporary quarters Sept. 15. _ 


CRESCENT Crty.— The summer months 
se.m to have had a depressing effect on 
the church here, as the attendance has 
not been nearly so good lately as it was 
during the spring and winter. Schools 
are opening, however, and we hope for 
better attendance before long. Those 
of our young people who attended the 
great convention had many interesting 
things to tell us on their return. 


SAN BERNARDINO.—Rev. Mr. Newhall, 
recently from) New York, occupied the 
pulpit last Sabbath in the absence of 
our pastor, whois away on his vacation. © 
The Congregational and Presbyterian 
congregations have been united in wor- 
ship forthe month of August and will 
continue so united through September. 
The warm weather has caused many 
of our members to leave for various 
coast points and consequently a decrease 
in attendance in all departments of the 
church work. 


KELSEYVILLE—-Rev. R.W. Reynoldsof 
Holly Park, San Francisco, and Rev. H. 
W. Chapman exchanged pulpits for a 
few weeks, thus giving each an agreea- 
ble diversion without a break in services, 
and affording their people an oppor- 
tunity cach to taste the quality of the 
others’ pastoral waters. This over. they 
have returned to their respective fields 
rested and renewed for the fall and 
winter campaign in the Master’s great 
warfare. The Sabbath congregations, 
prayer meetings and Sabbath school are 
fairly well sustained during the warm 
vacation season, and we look forward 
with hopefulness to renewed conditions 
with tie return of the cooler autumn 
weather. 
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ForRT BrRaGG, As most lumber towns 
this place has suffered from the trans- 
itory character of its population. But 
better times are before us. And Bro. J. 
M. Smith is here to help. He preaches 
plain Gospel and is the right man in 
the right place. 


BEAUMONT. 

In connection with the quarterly com- 
munion held at Beaumont on Sabbath, 
the 22d of August, the right hand of 
Christian fellowship was given by Rev. 
D. McCunn, in behalf of the session and 
church. to two adult members received 
by the session on profession of their 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


OREGON. 


items From Willamette. 


During the month of August many of 
the ministers are spending their vaca- 
tion either at the coast or at the Sul- 
phur Springs at Lower Soda. : 

Services have been kept up regularly 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Albany by Rev. Mr. Reed during July 
and August. There have been good 
and attentive audiences. 


The churches of Willamette Presby-. 


tery are being supplied, there being 
now but few vacant churches. 

The friends of Albany College are 
looking forward to the opening of the 
present school year with unusual expec- 
tation. Two new professors have been 


added tothe faculty, Mr. Smitt of Knox 
College as teacher of German and mili- — 


tary tactics,and Mr. Walker taking 
charge of the commercial department. 


SPRING VALLEY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—At a trustees’ meeting a 
short time ago it was decided to re- 
shingle the church, re-tin deck of bell- 
fry, also other needed repairs, such 
as -new steps, plastering and paper 
ceiling where Oregon mist had pene- 
trated. The work has since been done 
under the supervision of Elder Skaife. 
money raised by subscription and paid. 
Last Friday evening Miss Blanche 
George of Independence, an elocution- 
ist, gave us a recital under the manage- 
ment of the Y.P.S.C.E. Ice cream 
was served afterward. Proceeds, about 
$8. Rev. Mr. McKinley has postponed 
our communion service until Octoberon 
account of so many having gone to the 
hopyards and to drying prunes. He 
has introduced the envelope system for 


the benefit of the church, and the col-. 


lections have doubled since then. Bro. 
McKinley has a horse and buggy now, 
and keeps it busy by visiting among the 
members, and especially those who are 
sick. 


NEVADA. 


VIRGINIA City.—The trustees of the 
Presbyterian church of Virginia City 
have been repairing the church pro- 
perty, and fitting up rooms to be used 
as a manse, connecting them with the 
church, by cutting a door from the gal- 
lery into the hall of adjoining building; 
thus making a very comfortable home 
for Mr. Hill and wife. House of four 
rooms, hall, pantry, wood-shed, also a 
store room connecting kitchen with 
wood-shed, giving good protection from 


most welcome. 


7:30 P. M. 
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the snows of the winter. Next Sab- 
bath. is our quarterly communion, 
we are expecting to receive three 
by letter, one good Presbyterian. man 
and family having moved into our City. 
He comes to take charge of one of our 
Ward school’s. 


Carson Ciry.—On last Sunday the 
State Prison was the scene ofa very 
interesting service conducted by the Y. 
P.S.C.E. Its success can only be 
determined in the boundless eternity. 
However, we have cause for encourage- 
ment in our Prison work. One life 
prisoner is an active member of our C. 
E. while another has consented to join 
our ranks. But still we hope for 
greater results of our labors. 


“God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, | 
And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall.” 


GENERAL 


Dr. Gillespie writes that the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Alice Fish to Korea cannot 
be made out until the money for her 
voyage and six months’ salary isin hand. 
Benicia sees to her salary, the other 
Presbyteries to the rest and all must be 
above ordinary gifts. For her outfit, 
surgical imstruments, etc., let money or 
pledges be sent at once to Mrs. Den- 
niston, 920 Sacramento street. Every 
dollar helps. 


The Board otf Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian church has commissioned 
Rev. S. Hall Young to organize and 
carry forward work at Dawson City, 
Alaska. Mr. Young has had ten years’ 
experience as a missionary in Alaska. 


The Matron of the Presbyterian or- 
phanage at San Rafael asks every good 
housewife toput upan extra jar of fruit 
for the orphans. Dried fruit will be 
Sheets 2x14 yards are 
also greatly needed. Remember the 
fatherless. | 


Presbytery of East Oregon will con- 
vene at Pendleton, Or. Oct. 16, ’97 at 
The assessment of 25c per 
member before or at that meeting. 

W. J. HUGHES, 8. C. 


The next stated meeting of San Fran- 
cisco Presbytery will be held in the 
Holly Park Church, Monday, September 
13th, 1897, at 7:30 P.M. Sermon by the 
retiring Moderator.—J. EK. Scort, C. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Presbyterial 
Society of Oakland Presbytery will be 
held on Thursday, September 16th, at 
10:15 A. M. at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland. Lunch provided by 
the ladies of the church. 

Mrs. WILLIAM MCGILL, R. C. 
Mrs. FE. Y. GARRETTE, Pres. 


The fall meeting of the Ladies’ Pres- 
byterial Society of Benicia Presbytery 
will be held in the Presbyterian Church 


at Napa, Sept. 24th, beginning at Io A. 


M. and continuing through the evening. 
General topic and harmonic tone for the 
day: “Christ all in all, in us and our 
work. M. E. CHASE, Sec. | 


The Presbytery of Spokane will meet 
at Wilbur, Wash. on Tuesday, Oct. 5th, 
at2p.M. C. ARMSTRONG, S.C. 


The Presbytery of Walla, Walla _ will 
meet in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Walla Walla, Wash., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 5th, at 2 p. M. and will be opened 
with asermon by the retiring moderator, 
Rev. T. M. Gunn, D. D. | 

D. O. GHORMLEY, 5S. C. 


The Presbytery of Stockton will hold 
its next Stated meeting in the Brooklyn 
Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Cal., be- 
ginning on Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1897, 
at 7:30 P.M. It will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, Rev. Matthew 
T. A. White of Oakdale, Cal. | | 

MosEs D. A. STEEN, 5. C. 


The Synod of New Mexico will con- 
vene atthe First Presbyterian Church 


in Santa Fe, on Friday, Oct. 1st, 1897, 


at 7:30 P. M., pursuant to adjournment 
and open with a sermon by Rev. 1.C. 
Moffatt, retiring Moderator. 


_ The Mission Teachers’ Institute is ex- 
pected to open at the same place on 
Monday, the 4th of October and con- 
tinue at least two days. 
sion teachers are expected to attend— 
their salaries continued as if teaching. 
I. T. WHITTEMORE, S. C. 
P. S.—Let all be present as a S. M. is 
to be chosen. 


The Synod of Oregon will meet in 
the 1st Presbyterian Church, Grant’s 
Pass, on Thursday, Oct. 14th, at 7:30 


P.M. W.S. Hort, S. C. 


The Synod of Washington will meet 
in 1st Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Wash., on Thursday, Oct. 7th, 1897, at 
J. C. WILLERT, 5S. C. 


Synod of South Dakota meets in Mad- 
ison, S. D., on Thursday, October 7th, 
at 3 P.M. The Women’s Synodical Mis- 
sionary Society meets at the same place 
October 8th, at 9 A. M. 

HARLAN PAGE CAROON, 8. C. 


The Presbytery of Santa Barbara will 
hold its next half-yearly meeting in the 
Presbyterian Church at Hueneme on 
Tuesday, September 21st at 7:30 P. M. 

W. DONALD, 58. C. 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles will 
meet in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 28, 1897, at 7:30 
p. m. 


Our Theological Seminary at San 


Anselmo will open on Wednesday of 


next week, Sept. 15th at 11 A.M. 
with an address by Prof. H. C. Minton, 
D. D. chairman of the faculty. Friends 
are invited to be present. The Junior 
class will probably be the largest that 
ever entered the Seminary. ‘Sata 


MARRIED. 


Train-Creeth—On September 2d at 
the bride’s home in Los Angeles, by 
the Rev. D..R. Colmery, Mr. Robert F° 
Train and Miss Vera May. Creeth. _ 


All lady mis- | 
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Contributed Articles. 


A Minister's Use of Novels, or the Value 
of Fiction to the Preacher. 


Read Before the Ministerial Union, San Francisco, 
By Rev. Frank S. Brush, D. D. 


The old fashioned prejudice against 
sction is largely a thing of the past. 
Nearly every one reads novels nowadays. 
Doubtless there are still good souls who 
would give the same advice to the 
novel reader as that given to the young 
couple contemplating matrimony, 
namely, “Don’t.” This has been called 
the age of the novel, Nearly every 
subject under the sun is run into the 
mould of a story. The deepest ques- 
tions of theology, the burning questions 


of sociology, the mystery of heredity, 


together with innumerable other mat- 


ters, are dealt with in the modern novel. 
The world has always loved a good 


story and always will. Even the peo- 
ple who in a former generation eschewed 
the novel, loved a story still, provided it 
was spoken by word of mouth. Indeed 
many a man who has looked with hor- 
ror upon novel reading has himself been 


-acapital raconteur and thus the delight 


of his friendsand acquaintances. Minis- 
ters are proverbially fond of good stories 
and are often themselves ade pts in the 
art of telling them. The justification 
of the story, whether oral or written, is 
man’s constant need of diversion and 
amusement. This is the reason why 
the taste for fiction is not and never 
can be civilized out of man. Indeed 
the more he is civilized the more he 
heeds just this form of entertainment. 
Tne busy and hasting world of the 
nineteenth century exceeds all other 
generations in its love of story telling. 
l. hungers forthe bright images of fic- 
tion that still the dull throb of daily 
care. | 
Charles Dudley Warner says in his 
recent book, The Relation of Literature 
to Life: “The main object of the novel 
is to entertain and the best entertain- 
ment is that which lifts the imagination 
and quickens the spirit; to lighten the 
burdens of life by taking us for a time 
out of our humdrum and perhaps sordid 


conditions. .... For the majority of 
the race, in its hard lines, fiction is an 
inestimable boon. Incidentally the 
novel 


may teach, encourage, refine, 
elevate.“(Lit. and Life p, 151.) 

[ wish this morning to speak of the 
incidental advantages of novel reading 
to the minister. I take for granted that 
if he reads such books it is primarily 
for recreation; I take for granted that 
there are multitudes of worthless novels 
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aud still others that are pernicious. 
But granted that he has both sense and 
conscience, then the reading of fiction 
as a ineans of occasional variable amuse- 
ment may prove of no little value. It 
is of course to be desired in any recre- 
ation that it should be healthy and 
wholesome. A child likes nothing bet- 
terthan play and asa rule nothing 1s 
more essential to its healthy well being. 
Many people are seriously injured by 
their way of taking rest. A holiday 
often leaves the pleasure seeker tired, 
exhausted and out of tune with his 
daily toil. The iargest ‘success for a 
man will often depend upon his ability 
to take the right kind of recreation 

Hence in all prodigious workers there 
is always corresponding play 
power. I think asa rule that men who 


can do an unusual amount of work are 


found to possess an unusual amount of 
the boy even to the last. It is here 
that the boy savesthe man. The kind 
and amount of recreation that a given 
person shall take is then of quite seri- 
ous importance. | 

1. If novels are wisely selected they 
may, in addition to furnishing amuse- 
ment for tired hours, prove helpful to 
one’s literary taste and diction: Fiction 
constitutes a very important part of 
current literature and a minister holds 
a close and peculiar relation to literary 
power and expression. It is suggestive 
to note how much of the best literature 
of the past is of this kind. The first of 
modern novels, first in point of time, 
according to Heine, is Don Quixote. 
Charles Dudley Warner thinks that 
this masterpiece of Cervantesis perhaps 
Spain’s greatest contribution to the 
world. In ourown matchless literature 
the novelists have been princes and 
kings of style and literary expression 
from Chaucer down to the present 
time. 

Works of fiction have then in the 
past constituted the very heart of lit- 
erature; and today they still hold their 
place of brilliancy and power. A man 
who is seeking to express the greatest 
thoughts on the greatest of all themes 
can hardly afford to neglect these 
masters of literary style. A minister 
has much to learn from them ani he 
need not be ashamed to sit at their feet 
for instruction in the art in which it is 
their business to excel. 

Of course modern literature has other 


and most important branches of study. 


In lighter vein are the works of John 
Burroughs and of the late William 
Hamilton Gibson. These men take us 
a-field, in thouzht, and make us fall in 
love with flowers anj trees and birds 


9 


and humming bees. Here too while 
the weary spirit is rested literary taste 
inay be cultivated and improved. What 
could be more directly homiletic in sug- 
gestion than that passage in John Bur- 
roughs on the speckled trout wherein 
he discusses the best kind of bait and 
says that the successful angler must 
first of all put his heart on the hook. 
We remember that the Great Master 
said that he. would make his followers 
fishers of men and we do well to keep 
in mind the admonition of the essayist 
and put our heart upon the hook. 
When I picked up William Hamilton 


Gibson’s latest work, published after 


his death, my eye lit first of all on his 
charming description of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Tumble Bug.” The sketches were done 
to the life. Once more I wasa bare- 
foot boy inthe dust of the country road, 
with summer winds and glowing harvests 
and watching at my feet those strange 
creatures, little knowing that a great 
people ofthe past had worshipped them 
as sacred and inscribed them on their 
tombs and temples. The despised tumble 
bug has hada great fallin its history 
from the lofty position of the sacred 
beetle of Fgypt to its present position 
of contempt. 

Then beside these delightful nature 
studies there are the poets and the © 
heavier regions of modern literature. 
Many of these productions are not for 


our tired hours but must be tackled 
when the brain is unwearied. To enter 
upon their perusal requires the vim and 
vigor that is already: lost. So the 
novel comes in asa welcome surcease 
to fatigue and at the same time is val- 
uable because of its effect upon literary 
taste and diction. Fiction is the very 
flower of literature and can be of dis- 


tinct service while it rests and soothes. 


So in his hoursof exhaustion the weary 
parson cheerfully acquiesces in the say- 
ing of Charles Dudley Warner found 
in his most recent work, Literature and 
Life: “Life would not be worth living 
divorced from the gracious and enno- 
bling influenceof literature’ and so he 
takes up the latest story by some gifted 
writerand “bids farewell to every fear.” 

11. Again, the proper use of fiction 
should have a helpful and stimulating 
effect upon the creative faculty. The 
true novel is a reproduct of the tmagin- 
ation. It is therefore calculated to ep- 
peal to what is the highest and noblest 
power of the soul. The exercise of the 
creative faculty is vital to the preacher. 


_So in all great works on Homiiletics 


from Vinet down to our owntime, “in- 
vention” is insisted upon as essential to 
good preaching. But invention is the 
work of the creative, the imaginative 
power. One has only to study the 
great preachers of all ages to see that 
here is the touchstone of their power. 
They make their sermons live before 
their audience. 
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When we speak thus of the imagina- 
tive or creative faculty as the source of 
power we do not mean that the facts 
and truth of the sermon are manufac- 
tured or woven out of the preacher’s 
Own consciousness. The greatest poets 
have been those who could see by the 
vision divine what is after all familiarly 
known to be true. Their power in 
short is truthfulness. The greatest 


novels are measured by their inherent 


fidelity to the truths of human nature. 
This is the primary test of any work of 
fiction. ‘Those stories are best and most 
interesting that seize upon the everlast- 
ing truths of our nature and work them 
over through the alembicof the author’s 
genius. 

We may see here one reason why 
the work of the preacher is so exhaust- 
ing. The exercise of the creative fac- 
ulty involves great expenditure of vital 
force. A man can only give a few 
hours a day to work of this kind. Nor 
can he keep this up steadily and un- 
ceasingly day after day. Mencan con- 
tinue in other kinds of work for eight 
or ten hours per day. But the creative 
faculty, working in either the preacher 
or novelist or man of letters, cannot be 
forced to any such extent. The emana- 
tions of the creative power are the 
chiefest product of the human soul and 
they are obtained at the highest cost. 

There is a radical difference here be- 
tween the preacher and that of any 
other professional man. A lawyer can 
work all day on the compilation of test- 
imony orthe gathering of legal refer- 
ences. Butthe lawyers who are emi- 
nent for their oratory are not of this 
stripe and do not do much of this kind 
of labor. Webster’s greatness was due 
to his creative faculty. There were 
may men atthe bar who were more 
learned than he. When for example he 
was to argue the famous case that in- 
volved the monoply of the waters of the 
State of New York he was junior council 
and his colleague was a man of great 
note from New York City. When they 
met to arrange for the presentation of 
their case before the supreme court of 
the United States, the lawyer from 
New York asked Mr. Webster to out- 
line his proposed argument. When it 
was done, the Senior council said he 
did not see anything at all in Mr. 
Webster’s statement of the case. So 
he presented his argument and then it 
was Mr. Webster’s turn to say that he 
could not see anything in the New 
York man’s argument. So they de- 
cided to each present his argument be- 
fore the court. When Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. called theSecond Makerof the Con- 
stitution,” gave the decision of the case 
it was done entirely upon Mr. Web- 
ster’s argument without reference 
to that of his colleague. In this case as 
in several others, Mr. Webster had the 
imagination, the creative power, to see 
and state principles which afterwards 
became as the bed rock of American 
jurisprudence. | 

Multitudes of people in our land and 
in all our cities are injuring themselves 
by excessive novel reading. The 
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world was never before so hungry for 
stories because the world was never so 
busy and tired. The appetite being 
voracious is aptto be not over nice. 
Hence the deluge of fiction that has 
poured over the world until some earn- 
est souls feel like getting into an ark 
and shutting the door on the rising 
tide. There are really very few of this 
great multitude that anybody need 
care toread. Some of them nobody 
should read because they are unclean 
and baleful. For my part I do not 
want a novel that puckers one’s con- 
science like a moral persimmon. 

ur. Again, novel reading may behelpful 
in keeping one in touch with his own 
times. It cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to a minister as to what his 
people are reading and thinking. The 
ablest writers of the day are expressing 
in superb works of fiction the peculiar 
struggles and strivings of the age. It 
is evident from the history of some 
books that at times the subject 1s more 
vital than the art. The best works of 
fiction have always had this peculiar 
quality of timeliness. When Cervantes 


wrote Don Quixote he struck a popular 


chord all over Europe. In its heartthe 
world had begun to smile at the absurd 
romanticism of the middle ages. Cer- 
vantes turned this smile into a broad 
laugh and made the past ridiculous and 
thus forever impossible. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote his romances just when the 
world had turned from the dry formal- 
ism of the closing years of the prev- 
ious century, and every body was 
hungry for just what they found in 
Ivanhoe. The most remarkable novel 
of America is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Here 
timeliness was the secret of its marvel- 
ousinfluence. From a literary and art- 
istic standpoint it is not the equal of 
much of the later work of the author. 
But it struck a popular chord. It voiced 
the smothered groan of the nation. 
There can be no question but that 


the novels of the past few years have 


been voicing the spirit of the times. 
Take for example the last work of F. 
Marion Crawford, A Rose of Yester- 
day, and it turns upon the sacredness 
of the marriage relation. Inthe mid- 
dle of itis projected a red hot sermon 
against divorce Going back into 1896 
there is that remarkable character 
sketch, The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, by Harold Frederic. Ian Maclaren 
pronounced this the greatest novel of 
the year. It is the personal history of 
a young clergyman whose character 
when tried went to pieces. It is how- 


_ever asad book. The pathetic part of 


the story is the fact that when this 
young man was evidently deteriorating, 
he thought himself that he was growing 
and expanding. It is a tragedy all too 


familiar to those who watch over the 


spiritual destiny of men. 

A very remarkable novel and just 
published is The Christian, by Hall 
Caine. ‘The author has sought tomake 
a picture of what he considers the 
great intellectual movement of the 
time, that of Christian Socialism. It is 
interesting to note that the name of the 


hero, John Storm, the author picked up 
in New England, in a little wayside 
cemetery when on his way to call up- 
on Mr. Cleveland. The name of his 
heroine, Glory, he also secured in qa 
New England cemetery. The princi- 
pal scenes of this book are laid in Lon- 
don and among its very worst districts. 
The hero is a clergyman whose spiritual 
strivings are dramatically described 


with the dark background of ec- 
clesiastical formalism and phari- 
Sais. The heroine’ remark- 
ably conceived and is finely drawn, 
passing through the worst phases of a 
poor girl’s life in London and yet keep- 
ing unspotted from the world of shame 
and infamy. A_ book like this of Hall 
Caine’s shows the vast difference be- 
tween the world of to-dav and that of 
Dickens with his inimitable Pickwick 
and Sam Weller. The light-hearted- 
ness of those days is almost gone. 


Yet if one wants a truly delightful 
novel that shuns serious questions and 


could be read aloud in the family and is 


just a good bouncing romance, Sol- 
diers of Fortune, by Richard Harding 
Davis, will fill the bill. The characters 
are not saints and are frankly human. 
No more are they moral wrecks nor are 
they worn and wan with struggling on 
some spiritual eminence from which 
earth and hell are tryingto pull them 
down. It is not a great novel but it is 
pleasing and exceedingly well told 
and has no sociological significance 
whatever... 


Truthfulness to nature is’ the 
very greatest quality in a novel. It 
makes up the charm of the Scotch 
writers who have the world at their feet, 
so to speak. Barrie and lan Maclaren 
have photographed the very soul of the 
Scotch people. There is no quality 
more essential to the preacher than this | 
of timeliness, of touch and kinship with 
human nature. Some sermons that I 
have heard would have produced a 
great sensation in a former age but were 
without any interest at all to modern 
hearers. Hence the sermons of great 
preachers of former ages lose their 
power for our modern ears. When de- 
livered they hit the nailon the head 
and made all hearts tingle. The very 
spirit of the Gospel is that of quick and 
intimate sympathy. To preach the 
Gospel is to speak straight to the hearts 
of the people. When Paul preached 
the Gospel he told the people how to 
take up collections, how to buy meat 
in the shambles, and even told the 
women what to wear on their heads— 
but Paul was a very brave man. 


Then, too, some of our best modern 
authors are catching not only the spirit 
of men and women but the spirit of 
the woods and trees and flowers. It is 
a pity that the best twoof this kind are, 
it seems to me, both tainted with what 
acritic has admirably termed “fleshli- 
ness.” Of the English novelists Thomas 
Hardy is pre-eminent for the delicacy 
and charm of his descriptions. In our 


land there are several who have right 


of mention. 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines reccived will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 


the Literary Editor. 
BOOK REVIEW. 


«“\ LIFE FOR A LIFE, AND OTHER ADDRES- 
ses,” by Prof. Henry Drummond. Fleming 
H, Revell Company, New York, Chicago, 
-25C. | 
This is a little volume, neatly gotten 

out, of three addresses given at the 

Students’ Conference in Northfield, in 

1893. They are now issued 1n_ perma- 

nent form for the first time. Mr. D. L. 

Moody writes, as a preface, a tribute to 

his departed friend. Prof. Drummond 

was never commonplace; he rarely 
walked in old trails. What he said was 
certain to set men thinking, and so it 
will be found in these three discourses. 
A Life for a Life centers about this 
thought: “Begin with individuals; give 
your life for a life.” “Before you leave, 
gentlemen, before you leave Northfield, 
make up your mind that with God’s 
help you will try and win your man.” 

The second address is entitled, “I,essons 

from the Angelus.” Prof. Drummond 

taking Millais’ Angelus as a suggestive 

study finds in it—‘a potato field, a 

country lad and a country girl standing 

in the middle of it, and upon the far 
horizon the spire of a village church.” 

He then finds three elements which 

constitute the complete life: Work, God, 

Love. The third talk is on “The Ideal 

Man.” 


September Magazines. 


The September number of S¢, Nicho- 
fasis a bright and attractive issue. Just 
the right amount of instruction is min- 
gled with stories and jingles, as in 
“Floating Fire Engines,” by C. T. Hill, 
“A Right Royal Robe,” by Frederick A. 
Lucas, and ‘‘A Soap Bubble and Its Se- 
crets,” by Jacob F. Bucher. The three 
serials draw rapidly to a close with in- 
stallments that sustain the interest well. 
An exquisite little sketch written and 
illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote is 
“Flower of the Almond and Fruit of the 
Fig,” and we suspect its beauty will be 
most apparent to the older readers of 
this ideal children’s magazine. | 


Special fealures in this month’s Cen- 
tury are the following: “Royalists and 
Republicans,” notes of a Parisian, by 
Pierre de Coubertin; ‘‘Prisoners of State 
at Boro Boedor,” a visit of three Ameri- 
can ladies to the great Brahmanic and 
Buddhist tempies in middle Java, by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore; “Cruelty in 
the Congo Free State,” extracts from the 
journal of E. J. Glave, giving a burning 
picture of the wretchedness of the na- 
tives under “the civilizing influence of 
the Belgians.” and the herrors of the 
Slave traffic; “Glimpses of Gladstone,” 
with sketches made from life by the 
author, Harry Furniss; and “A New 
Note in American Sculpture,” which 
has been struck by the talented and 
Original young woman, Miss Bessie Pot- 
ter of Chicago, by Arthur Hoeber. The 
serial installments of “Hugh Wynne, 
the Quaker,” by S. Weir Mitchell; “The 


Charged,” by Stanley Waterloo. 


mothers. 
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Days of Jeanne d’Arc,” by Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, and ‘Campaigning 
With Grant,” by Horace Porter, sustain 
Our interést, and there are a few admir- 
able short stories and poems. Among 
the “Open Letters” there is a note by 
the editor which it will be well to read 
in connection with Glave’s articles in 
the Congo Free State. 


Among other brilliant and thoughtful 
articles in the Adlantic Monthly are 
“Municipal Administration; the New 
York Police Force,” an explanation of 
the reform and admistration of the New 
York police force while the author was 
president of the Police Commission. A 
startling and helpful chapter in admin- 
istrative reform, by the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, recently president of Police 
Commissioners of New York; ‘Are the 
Rich Growing Richer and the Poor 
Poorer?” Proof that whilethe number of 
rich men is increasing, the relative num- 
ber of poor men is decreasing, the ten- 
dency of our population is towards an 
increase in well-being and in wealth 
along the whole line; by Col. Carrol! D. 
Wright, Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington. “On 
Being Human,” an interesting essay 
to define the charm in literature; the 
human quality in books; literature as dis- 
tinguished from mere learning,by Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton University. 
“The American Notion of Equality.” An 
effort to determine to what extent the 
American notion of equality has been 
realized; essential differences in Ameri- 
can life between the aristocratic and 
the democratic ideals; many fresh illus- 
trations of social tendencies, by Henry 
Childs Merwin. “In Questof aShadow; 
an Astronomical Experience in Japan.” 
The interesting description of the expe- 


rience of the American astronomical © 


expedition to Japan last year to witness 
the full eclipse of the sun, by Mabel L. 
Todd. 


Short fiction by well known writers 
is a prominent feature of the Woman's 
Flome Companion. The stories complete 
in this number include ‘‘The Shortest 
Road to a Man’s Heart,” by W. N. Har- 
ben; “On the Hotel Porch,” by Lilian 
Bell; “Was He a Beast? Opie Read; 


“The End of Claire’s Story,” by Annie 


Hamilton Donnell, and “Not Guilty as 


most interesting vein Edward L. Pell 
writes of “An Old-time Accomplish- 
ment,” in which he depreciates the de- 
cadence ofthe spirit of thanksgiving 
which constituted one of the chief 
charms of our mothers and grand- 
Florence Hull Winterburn, 
in an article entitled “The Passing of 
Childhood,” gives some pointed ad- 


vice to parents on a_— question 
of vital imporance to every 
mother. New ideas for evening 


entertainment are given by Abbie Far- 
well Brown and Ruth Virginia Sackett, 
and there are seasonable poems by 
Ernest McGaffey, Hattie Whitney and 
Carolus Tomaso, besides the usual story 
and puzzles for the young folk. Of 
special interest is Julia Magruder’s ser- 
ial, ‘A Realized Ideal,” which increases 
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in interest with every new installment. 
In a practical vein are ‘‘essons in 
Dressmaking’, and the up-to-date fash- 
ion information by Mary Katharine 
Howard; “Woman as Designers,’ by | 
Enid E. Bennett; ‘“‘Embroidering Initial 
Letters,’ by Helen Mar Adams, and 
hints on decorations and furnishings, 
by Katherine B. Johnson. In addition 
to her usual familiar chats with house- 
keepers, Ella Morris Kretschmar tells 
all there is to know about the autumn 
preserving. 


Appletons Popular Science Monthly has 
as the leading article, Spanish Experi- 
ments in Coinage, by Henry C. Lea. 
Those experiments have brought about 
Spain’s present bankrupt condition. 
Prof. Willian Z. Ripley, in Chapter 
VIII of his Racial Geography of Europe 
series, deals with the Basques. These 
curious people derive a romantic inter- 
est from the persistency with which, 
both in France and Spain, they have 
maintained, until the last decade, their 
peculiar political organization. The 
Objects and Results of Polar Research, 
by George Gerland, gives a brief history 
from the earliest times to the present day 
of the numerous attempts to reach the 
poles. An article which deserves to attract 
careful consideration is by Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea on when Character is Formed. 
It is an illustrated article showing the 
effect upon the brain of over stimulus 
in work, and cautions parents who are 
fond of pushing their children, that pre- 
cocity is usually succeeded by medioc- 
rity, if by nothing worse. 


The Homiletic Review opens with a 
a contribution of value by Professor A. 
H. Sayce, D. D. LL. D., on the Limita- 
tions of Archeology as a Substitute for 
Old Testament History. He shows that 
“while the Higher Criticism has been 
complacently regarding the final results 
of its attempts to explain the historical 
records of the Old Testament without 
any helps from without, a rival has ap- 
peared in the field in the shape of Ori- 
ental archeology;” and this rival of the 
higher critic confirms the traditional be- 
lief as to the Old Testament. An article 
which will be read with more than ordi- 
nary interest, is from the penof F. F. 
Ellinwood, one of the secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
It is entitled Napoleonism in America: 
a Lesson from Providence. Dr. 
Ellinwood starts out with these sen- 
tences—which he proceeds to prove. 
“Nothing is more striking in the history 
of the world-wide conflict of truth with 
error than those interpositions by which 
the schemes of ambitious rulers for the 


overthrow of liberty have been thwarted 


and even made to advance the cause of 
truth and the elevation of humanity. 
Strange as it may seem, probably no 
man has exerted a greater influence in 
promoting the development of liberty 
and of free institutions on this continent 
than the first Napoleon, then First Con- 
sul of France.” The Homitletic is full of 
stimulating food. 


Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. Matt. 6:13. 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON XII. Sept. 19, 1897. 


Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders. 
Acts 20:22-35. | 


- PROF. JOHN H. KERR, D. D. 


(San Francisco Theological Seminary.) 


— 


Golden Text; “Remember the words 
of the Tord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Acts 20.35. 

INTRODUCTION. | 

Date: March, 58 A. D. Place: Mile- 
tus. 

Just as the apostle was about to sail 
from Corinth on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem with the offering for the poor saints, 
he beca ne aware in some way of a plot 
against his life. It is probable that he 
had planned to sail directly to some 
Syrian seaport, from whence he could 
yo up to the holy city. A long voyage 
like that wou'd have given enemies on 
shipboard many opportunities of kill- 
ing him. It is altogether possible that 
passage had been engaged. Having 
heard of the plot at the last moment, he 
changed his route, and thus outwitted 
his enemies. The change he had de- 
cided upon took him up through Mace- 
donia. At the time of the Passover, 
Which occurred on March 27th that 
year (58 A. D.), Paul was at Philippi. 
The seven days of the Passover were 
spent in that city among his beloved 
Philippian friends. 

Leaving Philippi. the apostle sailed 
across the Agean Seato Troas. He 
was accompunied by representatives of 
some of the churches which had partici- 
pated in the offering he was carrying to 
Jerusalem. Paul’s time was quite lim- 
ited, for he wished to be in Jerusalem 
at the next feast, which was Pentecost, 
and took place May 17 (Acts 20:16). 
lor this reason he decided that he 
would not go to Ephesus. It would 


doubtless have been difficult for him to 


make a brief stay, had he gone there in 
person. But it was necessary for him 
to have a conference with the elders of 
the church. He accordingly, when his 
ship reached Miletus, which was about 
25 miles from Ephesus, send word to the 
Kiphesian elders to come to him. 

As soon as they had come to Miletus 
the apostle began his address, a part of 
which has been selected for the present 
lesson, to these elders. He reminds 
them of his manner of life among them. 
He could most confidently refer to their 
knowledge of his conduct. He had 
served the Lord among them with true 
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“lowliness of mind.” It is not difficult 
for a leader in church work to “lord it 
over God’s heritage.” But there had 
been no self-assertion, no haughtiness 
on Paul’s part. On the very contrary,with 
the deepest tenderness and humility, he 
had gone about his work in Ephesus, 
despite the dangers that threatened 
him from Jewish plots. 

During his residence in Ephesus from 
54 to 57 A. D., he had been a most 
faithful herald, declaring to them that 
which it was profitable for them to 
know. And not only in public preach- 
ing, but also in house-to-house visita- 
tion he had proclaimed the twin doc- 
trines of repentance and faith. 

THE I,ESSON. 


Vs. 22. And now, constrained by a 
sense of duty, he was on his way to 
Jerusalem. ‘To him had been com- 
mitted the duty of conveying the offer- 
ing. He had accepted that duty, arid 
nothing had happened toshake his con- 
viction that he was the man to perform 
it. He was well aware that it was dan- 
gerous for him to go there, for the feel- 
ings of the Jews toward him were more 
pronounced than ever before. He did 
not know, however, what would happen 
there. 

Vs. 23-24. His general experience 
had been revealed to him by the Spirit. 
But even though bonds and afflictions 
awaited him everywhere, he had only 
one desire. and that was to accomplish 
his ministry. He cared not what might 
befall him, provided it found him in the 
path of duty (cf. also Acts 21:13). 

Vs. 25. The apostle had the feeling 
that he would never see them again. 
But he could not read the future. He 
did come to Ephesus again, though at 
this juncture, when he was expecting 
to carry on his ministry at Rome and on 
to Spain, he might well think he might 
never see them again. 

Vs. 26-27. Once more he reminds 
them that he had faithfully declared 
to them the whole truth. None could 
say that he had withheld any part of 
his message (cf. Ez. 3:17-21). He had 
declared “the whole counsel of God” 
with reference to the plan and way of 
salvation. 

Vs. 28. This address of the apostles 
isof the nature of a valéedictory. He 
had not called the Kphesian elders to 
Miletus merely to relate his own faith- 
fulness and feeling. His real purpose is 
to lay upon them a due sense of their 
responsibility. As office-bearérs they 
had a double responsibility, for they 
had need to take heed not only con- 
cerning their own characters and con- 


bishops were the same in authority. 


the near future would bring in the 


duct, but also concerning the church 
over which they had been placed. The 
word “overseers” is the word usually 
translated “bishops.” It gives evidence 
that originally there were no dio- 
cesan bishops, and that elders and 


This flock is also called “the Church of 
God,” of which it is said the Saviour 
purchased it with his own blood,1. e., at 
the co tof his life. It indeed behoved 
the Ephesian elders to be careful in 
watching oversuch a flock. Their duty 
was to feed it. | | 

Vs. 29. The apostle realized better 
than they the need there was of such 
watchful care. He knewthe dangers 


shape of the false teachers, who, as 
grievous wolves, would enter in, and 
ravage the flock. 

Vs. 30. He even foresaw that some 
of their own number would become 
errorists and lead away some of the 
flock. 

Vs. 3t. It was necessary then that 
they, remembering the apostle’s zealous 
pastoral care over them for three years, 
should likewise watch so as not to be 
taken by surprise by the grievous 
wolves who would seek to devour the 
flock. He had done his work with in- 
tense earnestness—‘with tears’’—and 
they should be equally solicitous. 

Vs. 32-35. Paul’s closing words. His 
own heart was wrung by this parting, 
he was deeply affected. He knew their 
dangers, and he commended them to the 
care of God. He could do nothing 
better for them. If they yielded them- 
selves to his guidance and teaching, it 
would be well with them. God would 
build them up in character and would 
“make them meet to be partakers ot 
the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
Once more the apostle appeals to their 
knowledge of the utter unselfishness ot 
his course among them. He had not 
done among them as he might have 
done. While he was ministering to 
them in spiritual things, he. might well 
have expected them to minister to him 
in temporal matters. But this he had 
not done. His example, then, might well 
teach them to labor for others, for the 
weak. Certain elsewhere unrecorded 
words of Jesus affirmed that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. These 
words they should remember, and in ac- 
cordance with them he incited to do for 
others. 


Then followed an earnest prayer, an 
affectionate parting, and they went on 
their different ways, Paul to Jerusalem 
and to prison, the elders back to 
Ephesus. 
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A TALK FRO? OUR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR SECRETARY. 


The Christian Endeavorers will be 
vlad to know that we are now in receipt 
of a nice long letter from Mrs. Hoskins, 
our missionary, and that very scon they 
will hear from her personally. It does 
seem almost cruel that, when these em- 
bassadors of the cross, after toiling so 
faithfully and long on the foreign field, 
come home for a little rest, that they 


may be built up and strengthened to go_ 


forward for another term of eight or ten 
years—it does seem too bad, I say, that 
they must give so much of their time to 
letter writing and speaking. Think of 
the rest in writing eighty letters and 
speaking six times in three weeks just 
as a matter of recreation. 
what our own Mrs. Hoskins has been 
doing. Very soon, now, she goes back 
to her work in Syria, and let us, as loyal 
Kyndeavorers, send with her our prayers; 
for herself, her people and all her inter- 
ests, whatsoever and wheresoever they 
may be. 

A letter from Hoormah Sergais, writ- 
ten at Oolah, Salmas, Persia, says: 


“My dear friend:—I am very glad to 
know that you have not forgot me 
for long time that I left San Fran- 
cisco. This is true love to remember 
the stranger as I am far away from my 
loving friends in California; but I tell 
you lama stranger herein Persia now, 
in such times of trials, when we are 
among the enemies which are thirst to 
shed blood, every day the Khordish com- 
ing on some village taking all that is it 
and putting two three todeath. When 


And this is 
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I wake up in the morning I do thank 
God that we are alive yet.” 

May we never forget that these dear 
ones out in the battle, laboring in our 
stead, have a right to expect us to re- 
member them in love; have a right to 
lean upon our prayers. 
them with this band of prayer, and they 
shall be kept. 

A letter from Mrs. Bailie at Soochow, 
China—a little later than the one just 
sent out to the various secretaries 
through the State, says: 

“We are having very hot weather 
now, and some way one’s mental energy 
as well as bodily strength seems to go 
down to almost zero. I have been hold- 
ing a dispensary since I came back at 
the Sig R’a Chong, where my husband 
holds his Sunday services, but the heat 
has become too intense for me to walk 
so farin the daytime. Last Tuesday 
was my last day and as I had only one 
new patient, and moreover, felt dizzy 
walking inthe intense heat ana glare 
of the sun, I thought it better to close 
it till after the summer. Since then a 
number of people have been to our 
house. It seems that the knowledge of 
a dispensary is just beginnings to spread. 
I think that when we get our hospital 
built we shall have notrouble whatever 
in keeping it full. So much of the mis- 
ery and unhappiness of the common 
life here comes to the surface in the 
dispensary. A girl of thirteen, brought 
by her maternal grandmother, had been 
suffering about six months, She had 
been allowed no medical attendance 
whatever. Her mother is dead, and the 


father absolutely forbade the grand- 


mother to provide even native medical 
attendance for the girl. ‘She is sick; 
just let her die,’ were the father’s words. 
So when the old woman heard that I 
had opened a dispensary she secretly 
brought the child to me and has been 
very faithfulin attendance at the clinics. 
She says she will say nothing to the 
father till the child is well. The little 
girl is happy, nevertheless, and smiles 


and laughs while her grandmother re- 
lates the story of her father’s cruelty.” 
I hopesoon to give youthis most inter- 
esting letterin full. Letme urge upon 
the societies to apply to their secretary 
of literature for missionary leaflets. So 
much more could be accomplished in 
this way than we are doing, I am sure. 
It is but a trifle in the way of expense, 
and if we are to do good work it must 
be because we kxow about the work. 
So once more let me urge you, through 
these columns, so make better use of the 
literature provided by the Occidental 


Board. Yours in the Master’s service, 


Mrs. R. F. CoYLR. 


Oakland, Cal. 


Let us encircle 
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The Indians. 


We, who are connected with mis- 
sionary organizations which seek to 
elevate all races and conditions of men, 
were deeply gratified by the general in- 
terest shown in the Indians from the 
Government school at Chemawa, who 
were in camp at Gladstone Park during 


the Willamette Valley Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 


Their band ever received a_ hearty 
encore, and the special ‘Indian Morn- 
ing’ was far from being the least popu- 
lar of the many sessions. On that 
occasion there was a piano solo, ora- 
tion, recitation, vocal duet, address, 
essay, clarinet solo and song in costume 
by ten little girls, all the participants 
throughout the entire programme being 
Indians and  acquitting themselves 
creditably. | 


From the address, on Indian Educa- 
tion, by David Graciot, we quote the 


following, which hasan added interest 


because of its Indian authorship: 

* * * “That education is bene- 
ficial is undisputed. If you want liv- 
ing examples of its power, look about 
you and see the young men and women 
who, without it, would now be idling 
their lives away on some Indian reserva-. 
tion, but who are now able to mingle 
with you in the different pursuits of 
life. God has given thema mind which is 
capable of development. He has also 
given them hands which can be taught 
to perform all manner of work. He 
created the white man and the Indian 
on the same level, and the only differ- 
ence between the white man and 
the Indian to-day is that the white man 
has several hundred years the start of 
the Indian in the great race which man- 
kind is running. The Indian is gaining 
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ing the Indians. 
lieve the Indians should be educated, 
‘but he thought it would be wise to place 


all in vain. 


14 
fast, considering the short time which 
he has been training. 

“It has been over fifty years since 
educational privileges were first given 
the Indians. By whom was it instituted 
and who were its first promoters? The 
honor belongs to the early missionaries, 
those God-fearing men and women who 
pushed their way westward, anxious to 
plant the seed of Christian fellowship 


among their unevangelized brothers of 


forest and plain. They heard the 
Macedonian cry and answered the call. 
The Indians were taught to read the 
Bible, cultivate the soil, and do other 
kinds of work. | 

‘Some doubting white people are 
being educated by the Indians, For 
many years they believed that Indian 
education was a failure. But when 
they saw those young Indians on the 
baseball field contesting with their 
white brothers for athletic honors, their 
minds changed. It was plain to them 
that, if it were possible for them to 
adapt themselves to athletics, it would 


not be impossible forthem to meet other © 


requirements of life. 

‘‘While in Pennsylvania a short time 
ago, I met a man who was quite active 
in expressing his opinion regard- 
He did not be- 


them on a reservation, surround them 
with troops and let them remain there 
until the last one expired. I tried to 
convert that man on the spot, but it was 
Like the Pharisee of old, 
he refused to believe. I asked him if 
he was afraid of being scalped by an 
educated Indian, and he said that he 
was, and that they were more danger- 
ous than those who were uncivilized. 
I then asked him if he was afraid of 
being scalped by me, and he said that I 
was as dangerous and bloodthirsty as 
any Indian that ever trod the continent 
of America. If that man would have 
visited some model Indian school and 
seen young Indians working at various 
trades, such as shoemaking, harness 
making, tailoring and many others, his 
mind might be changed, and he would 
see that the only good Indian is nota 
dead one. *. * * 

“Tt is said that the Indian taught the 
white man to use tobacco, and the white 
man, to show his gratitude, taught the 
Indian how to use intoxicating drinks. 
The white man has nothing to brag 
upon; neither has the Indian. They 
only exchanged the curses of humanity 
into each other’s family.” 

Douglas Holt, an Indian pupil in the 


Indians used to do. 


The Occident 


class of '97, in his oration, spoke of the 
far-reaching opportunities of ‘“The Re- 
turned Student,” who endeavored not 
only to be self-supporting, but also to 
give out to others who have not had his 
advantages, the benefit of what he has 
gained, and to set an example which 
will advance his race and help his 
people, as he builds his home, which is 
different from the old tepees, works at 
his trade, cultivates his farm, cares for 
his cattle, introduces farm implements, 
and trades his grain for useful articles 
instead of buying trinkets as the old 
He spoke of the 
difficulties often encountered in getting 
the right kind of a start and the urgent 
need of the helping hand of the white 
brother. He also asked that his race be 
judged leniently and not expected to 
achieve in a few years what it has 
taken the white race centuries to accom- 
plish. 
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Yukon. 


A miner on the Yukon relates the 
following: 

“While coming down the river, we 
camped one Sunday at an _ isolated 
native village above Fort Yukon. While 
sitting in a large tent talking to a sick 
Indian, the other natives came in and 
seated themselves around a vacant place 


at one end of the tent where a small 


blanket was spread on the ground, 
which was soon occupied by an Indian. 

‘At this stage of the proceedings we 
concluded that there was to be a medi- 
cine dance and that this individual was 
the shaman, but to our amazement he 
began to distribute: some hymn books 


and presently they were singing Sweet - 


By and By, in their own language, 
and the native minister, for such he 
was, read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment and offered up a prayer from the 
very depths of sincerity. After singing 
another familiar hymn, the minister de- 
livered a sermon which was listened to 
very attentively by his congregation. 
It would be hard to find a more devout 
circle of worshipers than this small 
gathering of Indians situated hundreds 
of miles from any mission.” 


tilled, houses are more habitable, the 


than before. 


tending their entrance was over, I 
said: 


shell exploded, there could not have 


New Mexico. 


At Canon Bonito, Mr. and Mrs. R. \ 
Hall have served faithfully for sixteen 
years. It is feared that in living go 
long at this high altitude, Mr. Hall has 
developed serious heart trouble and the 
Woman's Board recommend that a year 
of rest be granted them. An elder of 
our church at Santa Fe testifies to the 
great advance that has been made at 
Canon Bonito since Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
came there. It is a real emergence 
from barbarism. This was a grazing 
country, but the people did not even 
know the use of milk! Our missionaries 
taught them the arts of civilization and 
a church of sixty members has been 
gathered. Half ofthis number were 
formerly Penztentes. Once “indolence, 
superstition and vice reigned, the ‘only 
implement of agriculture was a crooked 
stick; houses and clothing were alike 
wretched. Now the farms are well 


people are well clad, milk, butter and 
fruit appear upon their tables, and 
families may be seen going together to 
the house of God. The transformation 
takes in a region twelve miles in diam- 
eter. Besides all this they have trained 
one colporteur, six native evangelists, 
four elders, two deacons, four Sabbath- 
school superintendents, two Sabbath- 
school teachers, two public school and 
four mission school teachers, and the 
influence of the mission has gone into 
all the country around.” 


The Mormons. 


Brigham.—A rebellion in a school of 
one hundred and seven pupils is thus 
described: “On one occasion I was 
obliged to discipline seven boys for re- 
fusing to come in to religious exercises. 
Morning after morning they stood in 
the door-yard, no matter how inclement 
the weather, until they would hear the 
scholars leaving the main room. The 
day previous I gave them warning that 
this must not be repeated, on pain of 


suspension, but it was, and more boldly 
As soon as the noise at- 


‘Young gentlemen, you may con- 
sider yourselves suspended until I con- 
fer with your parents. Hada_ bomb- 


been greater consternation, for five of 
the boys were grandsons of an apostle. 
To the credit of the parents, I will say, 
all were marched back the next day, 
with the promise that our rules should 
be respected. The winter has been long 
and cold and great difficulty exper- 
ienced in collecting tuition, but the run- 
ning expenses of the school have been 


paid, and we close with no outstanding 
debt.”’ 
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Family Circle. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


These are Thine altars, Lord, these hills of 
Thine, 
Whereon the sun lights sacrificial blaze 
When night is done, and on the rocky ways 
iawn comes to make the earth a place divine. 
Here is Thy vast, inviolable shrine, 
Thy temple of innumerable days, 
Fashioned and filled with glbory’s wide dis- 
plays, 
And girt about with majesty divine. | 
The peaks reach up toward heaven; all else re- 
cedes. 
The woods bow down their heads in silent awe; 
The birds cho'r out their anthems full of 
grace. 
The heart of man Thy primal mandate reads, 
Kor here Thou didst proclaim Thy graven 
law, 
And here did Moses see Thee faceto face. 
—W. J. Henderson, in Harper's Weekly. 


Effect of Pleasant Table Talk. 


It used to be the custom in our house 
to talk over during meal time whatever 
disagreeable things had occurred at any 
time preceding. I dont knowjust how 
it came about, but we fell into the habit 
and keptit up, as agreat many people 
do such things, probably because it had 
never entered our minds that we were 
doing avery foolish thing. One sum- 
mer we had asa guest an old doctor of 
whoni we were very fond. He was so 
entirely one of us that we never thought 
of changing our manners and methods, 
and so the usual discussions went on. 

One morning something 
irritating had happened, and the whole 
family was in a state of ferment. The 
breakfast had been a very uncomfort- 
able meal, and one or two members of 
the household had left the table with 
scarcely a mouthful of food. An hour 
Or so afterward the doctor took occasion 
to give meabit of a lecture. He ex- 
plained in the simplest possible fashion 
the effect of agitation on the digestion 
and questioned the wisdom of ever per- 
mitting unpleasant topics to be discuss- 
ed at meals. He told me to observe 
particularly what my own sensations 
were if anything startling occurred just 
after 1 had taken food. We had been a 
family of dyspeptics—nothing serious, 
but always with what we called weak 
stomachs. ‘‘Our meals didn’t set well,” 
aS we expressed it, and almost every- 
thing seemed to upset us. 

On the doctor’s advice we made a 
hard and fast rule that under no circum- 
Stances should anything unpleasant be 
brought up at table. Nothing short of 
a cyclone or a fatal accident to man or 
beast was sufficient excuse for breaking 
this rule. 


specially 


In place of unpleasant topics. 


The Occident 


we all by a sort of private understand- 
ing tried to have something funny or 
interesting to say when we came to 
the table. If we failed to find any- 
thing worthy of comment, which oc- 
curred on several occasions, the ludic- 
rousness of the situation struck us so 
forcibly that we gave way to outbursts 
of mirth, and a number of times we 
found ourselves giggling in what would 
have seemed to an outsider extremely 
silly things. Sometimes we laughed 
simply because there was nothing to 
say, and the effort to think of some- 
thing increased our merriment. 

Within a few weeks there was a not- 
able improvement in the health ofthe 
family. This was particularly observ- 
able in one of the children, an exceed- 
ingly mervous, sensitive timid 
youngster, who was pale, thin and ir- 
ritable, and had given the family no end 
of uneasiness lest she were going into a 
decline. She ate literally nothing at 
table, but seemed possessed of a mania 
to fly into the kitchen and pick up 
what she could find there. 

The doctor's talks set me to thinking 
and without exciting her suspiciuns I 
got her to speak of her appetite and 
why she liked things better when she 
picked them up between meals. She 
said they didn’t taste good at the table; 
that they made a lump in her 
every time she tried to eat: but that 
when she took them in her hands and 
ran out of doors to eat them she felt 
better, forshe was hungry almost all 
the time. 

This was a text for a most valuable 
lesson and is one that everv parent and 
nurse or care-taker of children ought to 
understand. I have asked a number of 
little ones since that time why they en- 
joyed eating between meals, and if I 
could get at the truth it was that they 
were so continually .reproved at the 
table; that their pleasure in eating was 
spoiled, or that everybody wasso cross 
that they really couldn’t eat with any 
comfort, and almost without exception 
they spoke of their food choking them, 
Without knowing the reason why, their 
nerves were so upset that they had the 
lump in their throats, a condition which 
makes eating almost impossible. The 
best medicine in the world for that 
lump is a good, hearty laugh; and high 
spirits and plenty of fun attable are 
better dyspepsia cures than all the 
doctor’s stuff in creation.—W. Y. Ledger. 


Have Americans Any Social Standards? 


Foreigners are always puzzled by 
standards. 


our lack ef social Our 


throat 


IS 


country is so vast and complex that 


they never see it whole. They are 
always tryingto find out who sets the 
pace for American life; and they can 
discover no order of precedence, no 
rank in occupation, no dominant city. 
We have been gradually working into 
this state of affairs. We were not 
democratic when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. nor when 
Washington took the oath as president. 

Many people have the idea that the 


size of a city determines its social im- 


portance, and that New York sets the 
standard of living for the rest of the 
country. | 

The fact that New York has become 
the publishing centre of the country 
has helped its aggrandizement more 
than anything else. The great publish- 
ing firms, whether of books or maga- 
zines, and the great newspaper estab- 
lishments are located there. Society 
stories, both the fictitious ones of liter- 
ature and the real ones of the reporters, 


have their scenes laid along a narrow 


area extending from Washington 
Square tothe northern limit of Central 
Park.—Miss Frances M. Abbot, in the 
July 


The just shall live by faith; butif anv 
man draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him. Heb. 10.38. 


Wlords for the Sorrowing. 


A well know English evangelist, 
when engaged itn a work that seemed to 
call upon him for a more than usual 
exercise of faith, receivéd what seems 
like a most tender answer from God. 

His little daughter, who was a par- 
alytic, was sitting in her chair as he 
entered the house with a package in 
his hands for his wife. Going up to 
herand kissing her, he asked, “Where 
is mother?” 

‘Mother is upstairs.” 

“Well, I have a package for her.’’ 

“Let me carry the package to 
mother.” 

“Why, Minnie dear, how can you 
carry the package? You cannot carry 
yourself.” 

With a smile on her face, Minnie 
said, ‘‘O no, papa, but you give me the 
package, and I will carry the package, 
and you will carry me.” 

Taking her in his arms, he carried 
her upstairs, little Minnie and the 
package, too. And then it came to him 
that this was just his position in the 
work in which he was engaged. He was 
carrying his burden, but was not God 
carrying him?—KEev. G. D. Coleman. 
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Our Little Men ana Women 


LITTLE MR. BY-AND-BY. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play 
Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

K;yes cast down and mouth awry! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is known as Pretty Soon; 
And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 

As no doubt you're well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 
Always has a fretful “Why?” 

When he’s asked to come or go 

Like his sister—Susan Slow. 

Hope we'll never—you nor I — 

Be like Mr. By-and-By. 

Clinton Scollard, in St. Nicholas. 


IDA’S INDEPENDENCE. 


“Ida, I've a mind to shake you for 
letting your trunk go,” said Lucy Har- 
rington, to whose home in the country 
Ida Leith was making a visit. “If you 
had kept it, I might have been able to 
persuade you to say some time longer.” 

“Aunt Martha knew that,’ returned 
Ida, “and that was why she suggested 
it had better go along with her luggage, 
leaving me only a satchel to look after 
when I[ follow her home next Tuesday: 
She wishes me to be there when our 
California friends arrive. If you have any 
particularly grand visitor coming be- 
tween now and Tuesday, you will have 
to put me in my little bed, as have 
only my traveling suit that Miss Adams 
is now letting out inthe seams, and 
this old gingham that I am wearing, 
and that I am going to give to Celestia 
Hanks when I go away. Isn't that the 
name of that lanky, ragged girl who 
was here this morning with huckle- 
berries to sell?” 

“Ves; she belongs toa heathen family 
who live just across Brushy Creek, and 
I take an interest in her and her brother 
Pete, because, when mamma was alive, 
she used to teach them their catechism 
after she had paid them for their ber- 
ries. lam afraid it was labor thrown 
away though, as they never go to 
church nowadays. Itis the same with 
Liza Gunnells, whose mother does our 
fine laundry work. She used to come 
quite regularly to be taught the catech- 
ism when she wasa little girl, and 
knew it better than I did, so mamma 
said, but now she says ourchurch is too 
fine for poor folks. Think of that! A. 
little wooden building with only one 
stained-glass window—mamma’s mem- 
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orial—and all the others quite plain. 
Papa says he supposes the Gunnellses, 
and the Hankses, and the restof the 
poor people around here, want a _ log 
cabin to worship in.” 


“Have you a good-sized congregation 


without them?” asked Ida. 

“Ves. Ada Foley says she was sur- 
prised to see a country church so well 
filled, and with such fashionably dressed 
people. You see, Dr. Denny is consid- 
ered an’ uncommonly good _ preacher, 
and ever so many people come out from 
Xx to hear him. On fine Sundays 
the churchyard fence is lined with 
carriages. There was no service last 
Sunday because he was absent, but on 
the Sunday before, Ada and Ella Foley 
and I had to take the back seat of all, 
as we were rather late. Papa said that 
on another Sunday, we must begin our 
primping half an hour earlier.” 

“Tt won’t take me long to primp,”’ said 
Ida, “as I shall have only my travelling 
dress to wear. I hope Miss Adams 
won’t fail to bring it home this evening, 
as I am very anxious to hear Dr. Denny 
I haveoften heard of him, as he and 
papa were friends in college.” 

Instead of the dress there came that 
evening a message from Miss Adams, 
the dressmaker, saying that her little 
brother had burned himself so severely 
with gunpowder that her work had 
been interrupted, and she couldn't fin- 
ish it before Monday. | 

“Why, whatcould he have been do- 
ing with gunpowder?’ asked Lucy, to 
whom this message was given by Miss 
Adams’ other. little brother. 

“Wewas celebrating the 
replied the boy. 
morrow, but tomorrow is Sunday. you 
know, and so we had to have our fun to- 
day.” | 

“IT supposed you would have your 
fun on Monday,” observed Lucy. 

“Ves, we'll have the last of it then, 
but we had the first of it today.” 

“And so this is the glorious Fourth,” 
said Ida to herself, as she was making 
ready for breakfast the next morning. 
“Tt seems strange not to be waked up by 
Tom Monroe’s torpedoes. I am afraid 
Aunt Martha has some trouble in pre- 
venting his exploding them this morn- 
ing, Sunday as it is.” 

Something that was said at breakfast, 
set the Misses Foley, Lucy Harring- 
ton’s other visitors, to eagerly discuss- 
ing the fashions, and as such talk was 
not much to Ida's taste on Sunday, or, 
indeed, any other day, she withdrew as 
soon as possibleto the library, where, 
finding an illustrated copy of the ‘'Pil- 


fourth,” 


“It don't come till 


grim’s Progress,’ and. -happening ty 
Open it at the Vanity Fair chapter, she 
was soon engrossed with Faithful’s 
tribulations, for, as young and old cay 
testify, the story is one that will bea; 
much rereading. 

“Qh dear!” exclaimed Ida half an. 
hour later, as she glanced up at the 
clock, “it must be time to get ready fo; 
church.” 


And then she remembered that ¢, 
ting ready meant only putting on he; 
hat and gloves, after which came the 
question, to goor not to go? To her 
credit it was quickly decided. “I'll go.” 
said she. ‘What's the use of being an 
American citizen if one cannot be inde- 
pendent enough togotochurch in an 
old gingham? It is clean, and that is 
all I need to be concerned about. | 
know Ada and Ella Foley will stare, 
but let ’em! I am nothing more to 
them than Faithful was to the Vanity 
Fair people who mocked at him; and 
Lucy willlook so sweet and pretty her- 
self in that blue crepe that Miss Adanis 
brought home the other day, thatI am 
sure she oughtn’t to care how anybody 
else looks.” 

Ida was right about the Misses Foley 
staring. They themselves were gor- 
geous in Surah silks and hats that were 
simply pyramids of flowers,- and when 
Ida joined them at the front piazza, her 
brown gingham and sailor hat, both of 
which had seen much service, looked 
shabbier than ever. In passing through 
the hall upstairs, she had caught a 
glimpse of Lucy in the distance, ‘ooking 
fairv-like, in a blue crepe and a hat 
covered with forget-me-nots and lilies 
of the valley, and she was reminding 
herself again that she was an independ- 
ent American citizen, when Ada Foley 
broke the silence by remarking with 
her usual tact: “You have more mora! 
courage than I thought you had, Ida. 
I supposed you had gone to spend the 
morning in the library.” 

Miss Leith blushed crimson, but she 
was spared the necessity of replying, by 
the appearance of Judge Harrington. 

“So you are all ready on time—no 
you aren't, either. I see that 
hasn't finished primping yet. 
she could learn—’’ 

“Speak of angels and here they come. 
papa, exclaimed Lucy, rushing out of 
the hall door. Ida was now staring. as 
well as the Misses Foley, for Miss Har- 
rington was arrayed in a green gingham 
madein the fashionof two sunmers 
back, and on her pretty head was a 
sailor hat as plain as Ida's. 


“You are avery sensible girl—to be 


1+ 


Lucy 
I wish 
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here before the carriage,” said Judge 
Harrington, appiovingly; but Ida felt 
‘+ was his daughter’s dress, not her 
promptitude, that. had won her his 
praise. 

“Tam not going in the carriage, papa,” 
returned Lucy, opening her sunshade. 
“Ida and I used to be famous walkers 
when we were at Madame Huger’s and 
‘fwe take the path by Mrs. Gunnells’ 
+ isn’t more than two miles to the 
church. Of course, lazy folks like Ada 
and Ella there will have to goin the 
carriage, but that is no reason why 
other people should.” 

It was an unusually cool morning for 
the Fourth of July, and in crossing the 
fields and pastures through which their 
short cut took them, Ida soon forgot the 
late stares she had received, though she 
might have been reminded of them by 
a similar attention on the part of the 
Gunnellses, mother and daughter, who 
were tying up morning glory vines in 
front of their shanty. 

“Why, I thought you’d be going to 
church,” observed Mrs. Gunnells in re- 
sponse to Lucy’s greeting. | 

“We are going to church,” was the 
reply, “Aren't you and Liza coming?” 

“Well, I dinno,” said Mrs. Gunnells, 
glancing at her daughter’s clean blue 
calico. “Liza mought.” 

“Put on your hat, Liza, and come 
along,” said Lucy, stopping short. 

With very little demur Liza did as 


she was bidden, and if Miss Harrington 


had been cheerful before, she was fairly 
jubilant during the remainder of the 
walk. 

“It really distressed me,” said she con- 
fidentially to Ida that afternoon, ‘‘to 
find that mamma’s old Sunday school 
pupils wouldn’t come to the church 
that she was so much interested in 
having built, though she died before it 
was finished; but now I think I know 
how to bring them! You may think 
‘me vain, but, I am sure, if I set the 
fashion, all the other girls who come in 
carriages will wear plain clothes to 
church, and then Liza and Celestia, and 
the rest of them won’t be so set against 
coming. How fortunate that you—that 
[ happened to think of it!” 

“You ought to say,” returned Ida, 
“how fortunate it was that you hap- 
pened to see an independent American 


girl shabbily gotten up, and dressed 


your dear little self to keep her in 
countenance.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


CAN’T AFFORD TO FRET. 


“Don’t keep turning her head SO 
much, Ruthie.” 


feels so strong. 


felt so badly. 


The Occident: 


_““Why not?” 
‘‘Because mamma says that it might 


break,’ 

“Ho! I don’t believe that it will. It 
I want to see how far 
around it will go.” , : 

So she twisted Mariana’s head to the 
right, now to the left, until the poor 
thing looked helplessly over first one 
shoulder and then the other. 

Bessie was fixing the lunch table, 
and once ina while gave an wuneasy 
glance at Ruth. ©} 

“Don’t,” said Bessie, as Ruth 
tried to turn the head.. 

- But as she kept on, Ruth all at once 


still 


heard a little snap. As she turned the 
heard back again, an ugly crack came 


in the pretty neck. When she tried 


again, the crack grew wider. 


“OQ dear!” she said, as Bessie came 
to look. “What is the matter?” 

“See: it’s broken. I don’t believe 
that it will ever turn again.” 

Tears came into her eyes. It was so 
hard not to say something angry. 

She went out of the room, leaving 
Ruth feeling very miserable indeed. 

_ After a while Bessie came back into 
the room. She laid Mariana in her bed 
saying: “There, dearie, you’ve got a 
bad crook in your neck, so you must go 
to bed.” Then going to Ruth, she said: 
‘Come Ruthie; we'll play with the other 
dolls.” 

“But” said Ruth, with alittle sniff, “I 
feel so bad about it: it’s dreadful.” 

“Ves, ’tis so. It’s so dreadful that we 
can’t afford to feel bad about it.” _ 

“What?” said Ruth in surprise. 

“That’s just the way ’tis. Here you 
have come to spend the day with me, 
and have a plendid time. 
broken, and that’s dreadful enough 
without making things worse. Don’t 
you see that we can’t afford to spoil our 
nice day for it?” 

“Well you're queer,” 

“Who told you all that?” 

“Cousin Bertha. - One day I was 
feeding hercanary. She didn’t tell me 
that I might. I let it out, and O, the 
cat caught it, and that was an end of 
that poor little bird. Cousin Bertha 
cried a little at first. I went to my 
room, and was going to cry all day, I 
But pretty soon she 
came to me, so sweet and bright, and 
said: ‘Come, Bessie: when a thing is 
very bad, we can’t afford to fret about 
it.” Didn’t you, Cousin Bertha?” cried 
Bessie, raising her voice as a pretty 
young lady was passing the door. 

She came in, expressing sympathy 
for the poor, crooked-neck doll, adding: 


Mariana’s 


said Ruth. 


“Yes, that’s right, little girlies. It is 
a bad business; but how much worse it 
would be if you let it take al: the sun- 
shine out of your day and the smiles off 
your faces!”—Christian Observer. 


“LITTLE AND GOOD.”’ 


A dwarf tree by mistake was planted 
among standard pears, and left to grow 
there. For four years it was quite small 
while the others were becoming large. 

“Why don’t you cut down or root out 
that little thing?” asked the people of 
the owner ofthe orchard. “It takes the 
place that might be occupied by a large 
tree; and yet what will it amount to in. 
the end?” | | 

But though the owner saw that a 
mistake had been made, he determined 


to try what he could do with the dwarf 


by special care. 

“Well, I declare!” said the little dwarf 
to itself presently, “I am not half so big 
as those other trees. No wonder they 


call mea dwarf; I am one, that’s certain. 


No matter; dwarfs can bear as good 
pears as large trees, and I mean to see 
what I can do.” 

The next spring the buds of the 
dwarf were very large, and they came 
out early, and all through the summer 
the little tree busied himself gathering 
food from earth and air to feed the 
little pears that came in place of the 
blossoms. 

How those pears —_ What im- 
mense fellows they became; and they 


_ were as nice and smooth as any in the 


orchard! < 

A week before the County Fruit 
Show the owner of the orchard brought 
some friends to see the pears. ‘Take 
some of those to the show,” said one 
friend. ‘I’m almost certain they’ll take 
the first prize.” | 

So a plate of pears from the dwarf 
was placed on the table at the show. 
People stopped to ask where the beau- 
tiful fruit came from, whilst the judges 
gave the first prize to the dwarf’s pears 
and nothing at all to what came from its 
big neighbors. 

That prize made up forall the little 
fellow had endured. ‘‘Better be a dwarf 
and bear such pears, than a standard 
and get no prize at all,” said he to 
himself after he heard the news. He 
concluded that, after all, itis about as. 


good to be alittle fellow and bear first- 
class fruit as it is to be a great tree and 
bear ordinary pears. — Scottish Amert- 
can. 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. Matt. 11:29. | 
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Christian Endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


The Gaining of Life. 

Are We Alive? And How Much Alive? 
“Losing One’s Life and Finding It.” 
John 12:1-8, 20-26. 

I like life, and I also like righteous- 
ness. If I cannot keep the two together 
I will let life go, and choose righteous- 
ness.—Mencius. 


Our life is good for what it will bring 
to Christ, and for the truth it will es- 
tablish in men’s hearts. Beyond that 
our life is of small account.—Rev. 
Edward Sampson Tead. 


Without self-sacrifice there can be no 
blessedness, neither on earth nor in 
heaven. Hethat loveth his life will lose 


it. Hethat hateth his life in this paltry, 


selfish, luxurious, hypocritical world, 
shall keep it to life eternal.—Charles 
Kingsley. 

Multitudes of people lose their lives 
for gain, for pleasure, for fashion. Hach 
of these has more martyrs than the cross 
ever required; but the loss was without 
compensation or hope. But whosoever 
loses his life forthe love of Christ, for 
the sake of preaching and advancing 
the gospel, shall save it,—shall have a 
blessedness and glory which will a 
thousand times compensate for every 
loss. The loss was temporal, the gain 
is eternal; the loss was small, the gain 
infinite; the loss was of outward things, 
the gain is in the nature of the soul it- 
self.—F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 


Selfishness is in itself selt-ruin. No 


~man who gives himself the first place 


in his thoughts and words and actions 
is ever well cared for. ... In the ma- 
terial, in the mental, and in the spiritual 
world, it is a truth of truths that he that 
loveth his life loseth it, and that self- 
forgetfulness is a prerequisite of a true 
possession of self.—H.C. Trumbull, D. D. 


Eager clutching at the delights of 
natural life, and making it one’s chief 
aim, is the sure way to lose all its sweet- 
ness and to miss the higher life, while 
the subordination, and, if needful, the 


sacrifice, of “life in this world,” leads 


straight to the possession of “‘life eter- 
nal.”—Alexander McLaren, D. D. 


As Christ gave himself for us, that he 
might sancify us,so must we give our- 
selves for him, that we may live his life 
and not ourown. Weshall, within the 
cloud of self-sacrifice and under the 
shadow of the cross, behold his glory 
and be charged into the same image.— 
Hugh MacMillan, D. D. 


It is a surrender of life, certainly, for 


The Occident 


the giving up of self means the giving | 


up of all; but the words, “for my sake,” 
make all the difference. It isa sur- 
render which, in dethroning self, en- 
thrones Christ in the life. It is dying 
indeed: but it is dying into life; it is an 
act of faith which puts an endto the 
old life of the flesh, and opens the gate 
or the new life of the spirit.—John 
Monro Gibson, D. D. 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, SEPTESIBER 19. 


How Should We Treat Our Animal Eriends. 
Ps. 8: 19. 


Kindness to Animals, 


1.-—Dominion over them. Gen. I: 26-28. 
2.—Elijah’s ravens. I Kings 17:1-6 
3.—-Dogs kinder than men. 16:20-21. 
4.--God’s sparrows, Matt. 10:29. 
5.--Samison’s cruelty. Judg.15:4-5. 
6.—God feeds them. Matt. 6:26, 


7.—Topic. How should we treat our animal 
friends? 


For Superintendents and Leaders. 


Have several Juniors tell of the ani- 
mals that are especially helpful to men. 
One will speak of the horse, so useful 
poth for work and pleasure. Another 
will be ready to tell of the cow and the 
Ox. 

Others will speak of the elephant, so 
largely used in some countries as a 
beast of burden; of the camel without 
which it would be impossible to cross 
the sands of the desert. 

Let the truth be impressed that God 
made all these animals for a purpose, 
and that people ought to be kind to the 
dumb beasts that are so helpful. 

Many of the Juniors will be ready to 
speak of our special animal friends, the 
household pets. Here will be named 
the dog and cat, the bird, the rabbit, 
and uthers. Bright stories can be found 
about animals that will help to make the 
meeting interesting. 

Call for Bible verses that tell of God’s 
care foreven the smallest of his created 
things. This ts God's example four us. 
The Juniors may be asked to give 

_reasons why we should be kind to ani- 
mals. 

Have a short selection read from 
“Black Beautv,’ or “Beautiful Joe.”’ 
Two Juniors may be asked in advance 
to tell during the meetinz what they 
know of Henry Bergh and George T. 
Angell. 

Let there be no doubt in the minds 
of the Juniors that it is a part of our 
religion to be kind to God’s creatures. 
If you have no humane committee or 
Band of Mercy, this will be a good time 
to urge upon the Juniors not only the 


importance of kindness to animals, by 
the importance of preventing as far a 
possible all cases of cruelty that come 
under our notice.—Golden Rule. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, Cat, 
EDITOR IN CHARGE. 


[THE OCCIDENT will try to secure answers 
in this department to such reasonable ques. 
tions as may be submitted. Address all com. 
munitions to the editor in charge as above. 
To insure an answer, the question must be 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
will always be made by the number of the 

uestion and no names will be printed. Ques. 
tions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited 
as well as interpretation of scripture pas. 
sages. | 


Question 32. At a recent meeting jn 
San Francisco it was said “We can ship 
a carload of ministers to the South and 
pay their fare, and not feel it much;” 
and not long ago I heard a seminary 
professor say from the sacred desk, 
“Send us young men, we will see that 
they get churches, for there are a thou- 
sand vacancies.” Which would you 
suggest, the shipping process or the 
closing of the Seminary for a year or 
two? 

Ans. The first statement made was 
no doubt “‘a little pleasantry” and also a 
sort of allowable exaggeration in order 
to express the superior virtues of a 
brother whom we could not spare. 
Which reminds one of Bishop Simpson's 
story of the M. E. brother, who was re- 
buked by his bishop for his habit of ex- 
aggeration. He confessed his fault and 
told the bishop that he realized its seri- 
ousness so deeply that over it he had 
shed BARRELS OF TEARS. There are not 
many men just now about San Fran- 
cisco ready for work, for whom there is 
no field, possibly not half.a dozen. The 
seminary professor was right from this 
point of view. There are many open 
doors for earnest, godly, industrious aud 
sensible men, but most of them can pay 
but meagre salaries. Young men with- 
out families can go to such and preach 
on less income than that given to com- 
mon laborers. Those who wait for 
plums find that they hang high and 
ripen slowly. i 

Ques. 33. Will you name some good 
mental and spiritual tonics for the use 
of a minister who has_fallen into ruts 
and who feels there is too much same- 
ness in his preaching? 

Ans. In order to restore your high 
ideal of the work of the preacher, read 
Bishops Simpson’s “Yale lectures om 
Preaching” (Phillips & Hunt, N. Y.. 
1879), and Dr. Storr's “Conditions of 
Success in Preaching With ut Notes;” 
also Broadus on “The Preparation and 
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Delivery of Sermons” (Phila., 1885). 
S Then I would take my Greek New Tes- 
B tament and study it with the help of 
Thayer's “Winer,” 
' until the precious ore is piled up to 
your delight, and you gladly smelt por-. 
tions of it Sunday after Sunday to the 
enrichment of your hearers. I need not 
say how much prayer for the Holy 
Spirit will do IF WE EXPECT the help 
we pray for. Nor will one in your con- 
dition find the least helpful of quicken- 
ing influences, in careful pastoral work, 
in talking and praying with people try- 
ing to meet their various spiritual neces- 
sities. Do not be discouraged, we all 
have other than high tides in our expe- 
rience and work. Sometimes the dis- 
couraged feeling is only the forerunner 
of richer blessings approaching that our 
past honest efforts fits us to enjoy and 
improve. 


Ques. 34. Where shall I find 4 small 
book to use in Presbytery giving the 
proper rules of procedure? 

Ans. Get Bittinger’s “Presbyterian 
Law and Usage” (Presb. Board, 1895; 
75c); also Roberts’ ‘Pocket Manual of 
Rules of Order’ (Chicago, 1895; 75c). 


Ques. 35. Where does the next Gen- 
eral Assembly meet? 


Winona Assembly.” This resort is two 
miles by Pennsylvania railroad from 
Warsaw, the county seat, which is 115 
miles southeast of Chicago. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad and the “Big Four” 
pass through Warsaw. 

[NoTE.—In the issue of Aug. 26th 
please read Elihu Burritt for Burrill and 
Silas Marner for Silas Warner. |] 


INSTALLATION AT WESTIIUNSTER. 


On Sunday afternoon Rev. Samuel $ 
Cryor was duly installed as pastor of 
this church. The weather was all that 
could be expected and the attendance 
was all that could be expected. Dr. 
Minton read from Mark oth the 
Story of the young man who asked the 
Master what he should do to inherit 
eternal life? and the reply of Jesus to 
the comments of his apostles concerning 
the snares of riches—“With man it is 
is impossible but not with God, for with 
God all things are possible.’ 

SERMON. 

ot Dr. Mintonm’s ‘sermon. ‘ Jesus,” 
he said, “had correctly diagnosed 
the case of the rich 
man. He touched the weak spot 
in his character and prescribed. exactly 
what was necessary in hiscase. It isthe 


-a book at a time, 


Ans. At Eagle Lake, Kosciusko coun- 
ty, Indiana, on the grounds of ‘The 


This latter clause formed the text. 


young. 


The Occident 


love of money and not the money itself 
that is the root of evil. Certain things 
impossible in physics. 
things are impossible in morals. Things 
that are contrary to God’s nature are 
impossible to Him; as for instance that 
he should lie, or approve sin. When 
we observe carefully some of the com- 
monest operations of Nature. the process 
of vegetation, the commotions of the at- 
mosphere and the seas and the elevation 
of the vast mountain ranges, we get 
some idea of the physical forces made 
use of by God. But these operations do 
not create a single thought. There is a 
higher, a moral or spiritual force that 
moves the hearts of men, and this is the 
highest exercise of the power of God. 
He thus constantly does things that are 
impossible to us. 
himself. The conversion of one Saul of 
Tarsus, one John B. Gough. one Jerry 
McCauley, proves the existence of a 


higher power than that which holds the - 


universe together. Every christian is 
an example of this power. It touches 
men’s inmost moral sensibilities, the 
deepest of their soul life, changes their 
motives, hopes and asperations. God 
changes the destinies of nations by 
means of the most insignificent of instru- 
ments. Alexander, Luther, Napoleon 
were taken from obscurity, raised up 


and used by Him and when their work 


was accomplished set aside and removed. 
When God’s time comes the nations 
that were, like Japan, most firmly closed 
against outside influences, are opened 
up, there is a change of public thought 
and what before we deemed impossible 
is accomplished. John Milton said: 
‘Since the grace of God has converted 
John Milton, I have never doubted his 
ability to convert any man.’ 
can do nothing. If we allow God to use 
us, study his way in his word and in 
our hearts, and then put ourselves into 
connection with those forces that he 
uses, nothing is impossible to us. But 
if the omnipotence of Almighty God 1s 
not in our enterprise it must fail.” 
CONSTITUTED PASTOR. 

Rev. E. H. Jenks, Moderator, then 
propounded the constitutional questions 
to Dr. Cryor as to his acceptance of the 
pastorate with its duties and responsi- 
bilities, and to the congregation as to 
their acceptance of him as their pastor 


Certain 


A man cannot redeem 


‘authority they will accept is 


Alone we 
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and their promise to obey, encourage 
and assist him and keep their contract 
with him. These being answered satis- 
factorily, he declared him duly consti- 
tuted pastor of the church. 


CHARGE TO THE PASTOR. 


Rev. Dr. Mackenzie delivered the 
charge to the pastor. H2 said Dr. Cryor 
did not come asa novice. He had al- 
ready given full proof of his ability, 
fidelity and success in hiscalling. What 
would be appropriate to say toa young 
man just commencing work would be in- 
appropriate here. Yet coming to a new 
church, a new city and a new people, 


the question he naturally might be ex- 


pected to put to himself would be: 
“What can I do to adapt myself to these 
conditions, this church, community and 
people? From time to time we have 
had ministers coming here from other 
places who have nothing to learn. They 
know it already. But this gift of adap- 
tability or the lack of it, makes all the 
difference between success and failure. 
Paul might be a welcome pastor here - 
and might remain as long as three 
vears-—because of his power of adapting 
himself to the men among whom he was 
thrown was very great. But men have 
the same consciences, hopes and fears 
here as elsewhere. Human nature is 
no better and no worse here than else- 
where. And the word of God and the 
human heart everywhere only need to 
be properly brought together. Presby- 
terians are very stiff-necked. The only 
a ‘‘thus 
saith the Lord.” Among* the causes of 
failure among pastors is mental laziness. 
Californians will not grow fat on canned 
goods. We produce everything fresh 
and new every day and thus we require 
our mental food. A disposition to cut 
the Bible as did the man with his pen- 
knife of old, isanother cause. The Bible 
cannot be thus improved. We are con- 
tent with it as it is. Present it in a 
conservative manner. ‘There is sensa- 
tional preaching. ‘There are those who 
seem to think sensation is the one thing 
needful. But to bring sensation to Cal- 
ifornia is like carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle. We are so liberally served with 
sensations in the news department of 
the daily papers and in their advertis- 
ing columns that we have nocall for it 
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in the pulpit, for we know very little 
ever comes out of it. 

There is no problem more important 
than method. Of late some portions of 
the church have borrowed the panoply 
of Minerva, and possess a whole military 
equipment. What are we coming to? 
Shall the deacons carry swords with the 
collection boxes? 

Paul sometimes used military terms 
and figures as an illustration, but never 
as analagous to the Christian life. There 
was nothing of the sort in the words of 
the Saviour. All his figures were peace- 
ful—sheep, shepherd lambs. This was 
Christ’s theory of the church and his 
people. A shepherd does not expect his 


sheep to respond as a military comman- — 


der his men. A shepherd loving and 
going before his flock, feeding, calling 
and leading them safely and keeping 
them from going astray, is the idea. In 
concluding he wished the new pastor a 
long pastorate, that he and his people 
might live many years happily to- 
gether and grow aged together. 
CHARGE TO PEOPLE. 

Rev. John Hemphill, D. D., delivered 
the “charge to the people.” He said 
Westminster Church has always been 
loyal to its pastor. Therefore little need 
be said on that point. The minister is 
not to lord it over the people nor the 
people over the minister. He spoke of 
the advice sometimes given to ministers 
and told the story of the young Presby- 
terian minister who was cautioned by 


one elder not to say anything in his 
sermons against Unitarians, for there 


were some who attended that church— 
very respectable people who contrib- 
uted liberally, and it would be well not 
to hurt their feelings. And by another 


elder he was advised, for a similar rea- 
son not to offend the Spiritualists, of 


whom they aiso had a few. And 
another elder advised him not to say 
anything about temperance, for there 
were some liquor dealers who attended 
that church and who, perhaps, some- 
times drank a little more than was good 
for them, but were very respectable 
people who rented the most expensive 
pews and always contributed liberally, 
and it was well not to offend them. 


expediency. 
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When the astonished minister asked, 
‘‘What thing that is wrong 1s it allowed 
to attack in this pulpit?’ the elder was 


reported to have said, ‘“‘O, go after the. 


Jews; there are not many of them, and 
they have few or no friends in this com- 
munity.” He would tell him, ‘Do 
not receive such advice. Never sur- 
render truth on the ground of supposed 
Never adopt latitudina- 
rianism. Keeping within the lids of 
the Bible, preach the Word of God 
without fear or favor.” 
pastor is a man, not an angel. In the 
beginuing God did not create man, male 
and female and preachers. Treat him 
asa man and a brother.: Don’t: feed 
him on angels’ food. Pay him his 
wages promptly. He has his little bills 
to meet and his family to support, just 
as you have. Don’t let him do all the 
work. Be histrue yoke-fellow. ‘ Your 
Nehemiah is here. There he is. He 
wants you to arise and build the wall. 
When he says, “Rise up and build,” 
obey him and let each do his share. He 
told the story of how the native Chris- 
tians built their fine large churches in 
the Sandwich Islands, all taking hold of 
the drag-ropes' as they brought the 
stone and timber from the mountains 


and the coral from the reefs. Even the 
women carried materials their 
aprons. He also told the story of the 


overworked pastor who dreamt he was 
harnessed to a carriage. which was the 
church, and as the mud seemed to grow 
deeper and the pulling harder, when he 
investigated the cause he found the 
whole congregation, who were supposed 
to be pushing and helping, com- 


fortably seated 1n the coach leaving hit 
to pull by himself. He said every pas. 
tor would find two classes in the con. 
gregation—the grumblers and 
workers The grumblers never worked 
and the workers never grumbled. Don't 
keep tag on the pastor as to the number 
of his calls upon you at your homes. 
Let him devote his time to more profit. 
able work. Send for him promptly 
when you have need for his services, 
You will always find him ready to re- 
spond to your call. Consecrate your. 
selves to God and give yourselves to 
much prayer. 
the Apostles alone has no conclusion. 
It was intended that the work of the 
church. should go on forever in the 
same way. If you want to do the 
Lord’s work you must have the Holy 
Spirit in you with power. 

After a prayer by the. Moderator for 


God’s blessing on the work of the 
church, the people and the pastor and 


the new relation just constituted, and 


the singing of the hymn, “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” the service was 
closed withthe apostolic benediction by 
the pastor. 

There was a large audience present, 
among whom were many friends from 
other city churches. The handsome 
new church and its many modern 
arrangements and conveniences were 
much admired and a long term of useful 


servicepredicted. The people are be- 


coming well acquainted with their new 
pastor and his family, and are profiting 
from his faithful preaching of the Word. 
They feel that God’s hand has led them 
in selecting and calling him unant- 
mously and bringing him to them. 
They expect henceforth, under his lead, 


to grow in numbers, grace and useful: 
ness. 


The Book of the Acts of | 
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CHINA A VAST GRAVEYARD. 


The face of all nature is pimpled 
with graves. No farm is so small that 
‘t cannot afford at least one; no hill is 
so high (1 speak of the Garden pro- 
vinces of China) that it is not dotted 
with them to the top; Nocity lacks 
them, within and without its walls; 
ouly the compactest parts of the com- 
pact cities are without them. They 
vary in shape and form, as everything 
varies in China. The saying is that 
“in ten miles everything is different,” 
and it certainly isso with the graves. 
Near Shanghai this eruption on the 
face of nature took the form of shape- 
less mounds of earth, perhaps six feet 
wide and three or four feet high. 
There the coffins had been put on the 
ground and covered over with dirt. 
Farther along, toward Soochow and 
the Grand Canal the graves were brick 
affairs, round-topped, and square at the 
ends. In the other direction, at and 
near Cha-pu, on the coast, they were 
often vaults of earth faced with stone 
and surrounded by a_ horseshoe or 
broken circle of earth-work. Some of 
these had three doorways, and looked 
like triple bake-ovens. But down Cha- 
pu way many of the graves were per- 
fect little houses of brick, with tile roofs 
whose corners were bent up in grand 
style. There are graveyards in China, 
family or village graveyards, that look 
like mere disturbances of the earth, 
where acres have been turned up into 
mounds or covered with brick ovens, 
and there are graveyards that are sol- 
emnly planted with rowsof trees. But, 
asa rule, the farmers bury their dead 
in their rice or cotton fields or among 
their mulberry-trees, and the poor buy 
or lease a resting-place for their de- 
parted upon the acres of some wealthier 
man. I don’t know whether it be true 


_ 


A [Musical Note. 


The time is past when it is necessary to go 
abroad for a musical education, except as for- 
eign study shall be added to the completion of 
thorough foundation work at home. This is 
evidenced by the notable successes that have 
been achieved abroad during the past year by 
the graduates of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, which prove beyond question 
the value of the instruction given by this in- 
Stitution, 

The American musician should receive his 
training at home, Thenif he wishes the seal 
of foreign commendation he may reasonably 
expect to secure it on account of the thorough 


pecial Notice! 
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We have received word that we 
may hereafter allow the same 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


to Christian workers as on our other regular publications. 


pas Send Postal Card for Specimen Pages. 


What said the other side 


of the water by leading press critics and 
accomplished biblical scholars regarding 


THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE. 
By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. 


London Times. 


_ “A very comprehensive and elaborate work, surpassing in completeness all _ 


existing Concordances.” 
The Daily London Chronicle. 


‘*In the hands of preachers, teachers, students—and, in fact, everybody 
who wishes to read the sacred books with intelligence—it must prove of im- 
mense and everyday assistance. We have no doubt that every serious student 
of the Bible will see to it that there is a copy in permanent occupation of a shelf 
near his elbow.” 


Record (Interdenominational), London. 


**A Concordance of singular completeness and utility. Even the English 
reader of the Bible, who wishes to go no further than the Authorized Version 
and the work of the revisers, will find this book the most complete and con- 
venient obtainable. The arrangement by which there is an easy reference from 
the English word to its Hebrew or Greek equivalent is admirable. Indeed, the 
work is one which the cl will find invaluable as they grow to appreciate the 
convenience of the thoughtfully devised aid it offers.” : 


Rock (Established Church), London. 


‘This work is, in extent and completeness, the most notable achievement 


that we know of in the way of providing a Bible concordance that will at once | 


meet the requirements of the general reader and the more exacting demands of 
the student and scholar.” 


Christian World (Congregationalist), London. 


* The results of half a lifetime of patient labor, and the fruits of ripe biblical 
scholarship. No Concordance can ever be made more perfect.” 


The Rev. Professor J. Agar Beet, London. 


‘* Wherever a rendering is altered by the revisers, attention is called to the 
fact in the main body of the Concordance, and even differences between the 
English and American renderings are noted. All this is done, by skillful 
arrangement, in a most convenient manner. A department is also allotted to 
an exhaustive comparison of the two versions. The Hebrew and Greek Dic- 
tionaries make the work to be practically a concordance to the Hebrew and 


Greek Scriptures. It is a great and wonderful work, and cannot be too strongly - 


recommended to all careful students of Holy Scripture.” 


J.D. HAMMOND, 
: 1037 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast. 


Important! 


Preparation that he has received, which is so | 
much better adapted to his needs then similar | ; | an eC 
work abroad could possibly be. : ? 


The engagement ef Mr. George W. Chad- 
Wick as musical director of the New England 
Conservatory is a fitting recognition of Ameri- 
Can musicianship. That America’s greatest 
Composer should control the musical destinies 
Or its most renowned Conservatory is a condi- 


tion the American people will be quick to ap- 
Preciate, 


mending teachers. 
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or not, but I was told that the graves 
are kept, or let alone, until a change of 
dynasty occurs, when they are razed, 
and China begins over again to preempt 
a great fraction of her surface for her 
dead. If so, itis time for a change of 
dynasty, because a vast portion of the 
soil is lost to the farmers, who otherwise 
cultivate almost every foot of it. And 
the graves are in all stages of rack and 
ruin and disorder. At one time you see 
scores of tombs whose ends have been 
worn down bythe elements or have 
fallen out so as to show the coffin ends 


or an outbreak of skulls and bones. 


There is nothing that is possible that 
you do not see, even to disclosures of 
great earthen jars full of bones, where 


the original graves.and coffins have worn . 
away. Therethe bones have been rein- 


terred in pots, and these in turn have 
been exposed by the careless hand of 
time. You see bare coffins set out in 
the rice-fields because the mourners 
were too poor to brick them over, and 
you see tens of. thousands of coffins 
merely covered over with thatched 
straw. You see the grand tombs of 
mandarins taking up half a.mile. of the 


earth. First there are the granite steps - 


leading to a splendid triple. arch all. 
beautifully carved.. Then -follows the 


stately approach to the tomb—a. wide. 


avenue bordered by trees, and set with 


lions and warriors, horses and sages, all 
Finally ‘the tomb. 


hewn out of stone. . 
itself, on a hill-side if possible, stares 


down the avenue at all these costly 
But it must be that most of. 


ornaments. 
these monuments are to men long dead 
—perhaps to men of distant ages. 
Therefore most of them are. falling to 
pieces. Some are merely beginning to. 
crumble, some are waste places with 
broken suggestions of what they were, 
and somie have been invaded by farmers 
and by the. populace, with the result 
that you see portions of the once grand 


arch set in a near-by bridge or used-as 


steps to a water-side tea-house.—From 
‘Fevery-day Scenes in China,” by Julian 
Ralph, in Harper's Magazine for August. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


CREAMED BEANS.— A delicious and 


novel dish may be made of the ordinary 


small white beans, such as are used for 
the famous Boston dish. Soak a pint of 
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beans in cold water over night. 


In the 
morning put them on the range’ in 

enough slightly salted water to cover 
them, and let them boil until they are 
breken to pieces and not a whole bean 


remains. They may simmer all. day 
without injury to them, care being tak- 
en to renew the water as fastasit boils 
away. One hour before the meal for 
which they are destined rub the beans 
through a colander; add to the pulp 
thus formed a white sauce. This is 
made by cooking together a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour, pouring a 
large cup of inilk over them, stirring until 
thick-and smooth. --Mix the bean pulp 
thoroughly with this sauéé;and last of 
all add two well beaten eggs, pepper 
and salt to tasté. Beat-all hard for a 
niinute, turn into a buttered pudding 
dish, sprinkle fine bread crumbs over 
the top, and bake in a hot.oven until 
lightly browned. Serve at once. This 
dish’ will well repay one for the little 


time and trouble necessary to 


it.—Harper’s. 


SANDWICH WrrHovr MEAT. —Ifan un- 
expected: lunch’box has to be prepared 
and there is no meat available for sand- 
wiches, take the yolk of a hard boiled egg 


and mash it smooth with a tablespoon 
of melted butter; add. half a teaspoonful 


each of salt, white pepper: and mustard 
and. one-quarter pound of common 
cheese grated. Then stir in a scant 
tablespoonful of vinegar and ‘spread be- 
tween thin slices of bread. Such sand- 
wiches will be hailed with delight. 
FROZEN VANII, LA CusTarD.- Separate 
the whites and yolks of10 eggs, putting 
the yolks ina large bowl; beat them 


thoroughly; add one pound of granulated 


sugar. Scald two: quarts of rich cream 


and pour it over the beaten yolks, stir- 


ringconstantly until the sugar is melted. 

Stand it away until thoroughly cold; add 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, then freeze. 
It is better to make the custard the day 
before you use it, but you must be sure 
to have sufficient ice to keep it. Allow 


the frozen custard tostand for two hours 


after it is frozen, to mellow; but the 
water must be drawn off and the bucket 
carefully repacked to insure success. 


FR1ED BANANAS.—Slice two dozen ba- 


nanasin halves down the length. Fry > 


to acrisp brown in butter and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Serve very hot. 
Lemon cookies may be mange. at any 
bakery. : 
This is God’s answer, for men are 
unsound and unfit to judge, saith Cal- 
vin. They judge according to opinion, 


and appearance many times, and send 


those to heaven that can never come 


there. But God only admitteth such as 
are righteously religious, and religious|y 
righteous; such as through whose whole 
lives godliness runneth, as the woof 
doth through the warp.—John Trapp. 


The measure of manbood is the de. 
gree of skill attained in the art of carry. 
ing one’s self so as to pour forth upon 
men all the inspirations of love and 
hope.and to evoke good even from the 
meanest and wickedest of mankind.— 
W. D. Hillis. 


_No tree can grow except on the root 
from which it sprang. The power that | 
Satan brought froin’ hell and ¢ast into 
man’s -life. is working daily, hourly, 
with mighty power throughout the 
world. Men suffer from it; they fear 
and fight and flee it;-and yet-they know 
not whence it~ comes, whence it has its 
terrible ‘supremacy.—Andtew Murray. 


Is Cancer Hereditary? 


BELL- BUCKLE, TENN, July 14, 1897. 
Dr, M. Bye. 
Dear Doctor, ours of the 7th. re- 
ceived, wishing to know my present condition, 
and if I wish further. ‘treatment. I-need no 
treatment now, for I consider my cancer cured. 
I-have been slow in writing this to you, but 
whett I gtyve my xeasons. you will excuse my 
tardiness. My. father, his brother and my 
brother died’ from “cancér. My father had his 
cured: and gave certificate. retufned, ate 
off much of his. face, rendered him totally 
blind twelve months before death. I never 
saw-such suffering; My.brother spent hun- 
dreds.of dollars and. traveled. thousands otf 
me in Search of a-cure, but ‘at last died with 
‘If{-there is such a: thing as ¢aling cancer, I. 
certalale had it, and that, too, by inheritance. 
I let no quack treat it, for I thought it was in- 
curablee, My/life had beconte almost'a burden 
to me, but since your treatment I enjoy life, 
héalth and ev erything so much better than | 
did before, I thank you for your kindness and 
your prayers.in my behalf. I can find no lan- 
guage to express my gratitude to Alniighty 
God. for..His guidance in this matter. 1 bid 
you ‘‘God speed” in your work of relief from 
this dreadful disease. 
I will say to you by way of: reference and 
advertisement that I have been living in this 
vicinity over sixty years. I have friends and 
relatives in the ‘‘Lone Star State” scattered 
from Gainesyille tothe Gulf, and the editor and 
readers of the Methodist. Protestant—the O fii- 
cial organ of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
published at Baltimore—know my husband, as 
he has been a member of the General and An- 
nual Conferences of that church, Gratefully 
yours, SARAH Moon. 


Persons afflicted will do well tosend for free 
book, giving particulars and prices of Oils. 
Address Dr. D. M. Bye, Lock Box 25, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, U. S. A 


THE GENUINE. 


have been prescribed with great success for 
more than 50 years, by the leading physicians 
of Europe in treatment of female patients. 
Specially recommended for 


Poorness of the ‘Blood and Constitutional Weakness, 


IMPORTED ‘BY 
E. FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. 


°To avoid Imitations BLAUD is stam ped on each ittboe. 
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September 9, 897 
CONNECTICUT 


Company 


OF HARTFORD 


$3,000,000 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
of London 


(ESTABLISHED 1720.) 


ASSETS 


ROBERT DICKSON, Manager. 
B. J. SMITH, Assistant Manager. 


Cor, MONTGOMERY and SKCRAMENTO Sts. San Franelso 


$22,000,000 


Occidental Hotel... 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
B. Hooper - - 
A QUIET HOME——* 


¥——FOR FAMILIES. 


HOME COMFORTS AT 


Mentone 


901 Powell Street 
J. G. CHOWN, Prop. 


The 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS 
Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REv. ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 


Head Master. 


Mills College and Seminary 


THE OLDEST 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pac Coast 


Grants Diplomas ani Confers Degrees. 
nities Offered in Music. One Hour’s Ride from 
San Francisco. Board and Tuition per — 
Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 
Fall term opens Aug. 4; 1897. 


Rare | 
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Francisco Theological Seminary 


SAN ANSELMO, CAL. 


The next term will begin WEDNESDAY, 
15, 1897. The opening address will be 
delivered at 11 a.m. by the Chairman of the 
Faculty. Rooms will be drawn at 3 p.m. in 
parlor of Montgomery Hall. 

For catalogues and information address, 

CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


PORTLAND 


ACADEMY. 


NINTH YEAR 


Sept. 20th, 1897. 


The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- | 


mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 


partment of advanced work in the Languages, | 


Mathematics, English Literature and Chemis- 
try. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Occidental College 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- 
tific, and English.. 

Preparatory Department fits tor bent 
Eastern Colleges. 

Special care taken to locate boarding 
students satisfactorily. 

Fall term opens Sept. 15, 1897. 

For catalogue, etc., address 

REv. Guy W. WADSWORTH, Pres. 


828 Moore st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ITHS 


CASH STORE 


Market St. Ferry, S. F., Cal. 


Is offering Ladies low shoes, Oxfords, one 
strap and four strap Sandals, fine Kid C. S. 
plain toe, at 50 cents. Sizes 2to 6, postage I5 
cents or less. Men’s $4.00 Button shoes $1.37. 


Asks for lists. 


A. Zellerbach & Sons, 


Importers .. 
And Dealers in 


416-418-420 Sansome St., 
- Cor. Commercial. 
419-421-423 Clay St., 


Between Sansome and Battery. 
418 and 420 Commercial St. : 


23 
THE BROTHERHOOD STAR 


33 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


Published in the interests of 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 


an order whose sole object is to win men to Christ and to 
His Church, having nearly 400 Chapters and more than 
10,000 active members in sixteen Christian denominations. 
The Brotherhood helps largely to solve the problem of 
securing the attendance of men aud interesting them in 
the Services and work of the Church. 


Price, 50 cents a year. 


PASTORS 


and Active Christians will be interested in the 
STAR. 


ADVERTISERS 


will find the STAR the best inediuin for reaching 
all Brotherhood men. 


For Sample Copies, or Brotherhood Literature, address 
THE BROTHERHOOD STAR, 
No. 33 Gold Street, 
New York. 


GEO. PARTRIDGE, 
Illuminating and Lubricating Oils 


Oil Barrels and Drums. 


123 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco. 


PIPE ORGANS—x 
When in need of a first-class Pipe 
eon Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
Sg gS Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 


tuning done, call on or write for testimo- 
nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16tb. 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


‘HEARD URTHER: ‘Mok DURABLE: 
THE CINCH SROUNDRY © 


JAMES SAN FRANCISCO CAL 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN 
en or ce an a 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, B ot 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & Schvol Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., ralisbore. O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 

en HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 RE; 
(HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
-MENEELY &CO., GENUINE 


WEST-TROY N.Y. BELL-METAL. 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


HENRY PILCHER’S SON’S 


Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE ORGANS 


Highest World’s Iai’, 


New Constitutional Treatment. 


Instant Relicf and Permanent Cure for 


ASTHMA, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS 
Hay Fever, Throat and Lung Trouble. 


40 Years of Personal Affliction and Intense Suffering led Doc- 
tor Langell to discover this fortunate Treatment 
Booklet containing full information and terms FREE. 


Address DR. D. LANGELL, Applecreek, 0. 
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A gentleman had accompanied a friend 
home to dinner, and as they seated them- 
selves at the table, the hostess re- 
marked: 

St “I trust that you willmake allowances, 
Mr. Blankley. My servant left me un- 
og expectedly, and I was compelled to 
Se cook the dinner myself.” 
“QO, certainly, my dear madam, cer- 
tainly,” responded the guest with great 
emphasis; “I can put up with anything.” 


Some men can never take a joke. 
There was an old doctor who, when 
asked what was good for moths, wrote 
back: ‘‘How do you suppose Icantell un- 
less | know what ailsthe moths?”—Ex. 


A man is happiest when he is giving 
a woman advice on a subject of which 
he knows nothing.—Zz/e. 


Fond Parent—“Don’t you know bet- 
ter, Robby, than to leave your chewing 
gum ona chair, where one will sit down 
sg on it?’ Robby—“It’s all right, father; 


I’ve got another piece.”—Ex. 


Dr. Ende — ‘‘There’s nothing serious 
the matter with Patsy, Mrs. Mulcahey. I 
think a little soap and water will do him 


as much good as anything. ” Mrs. Mulca- 
hey ‘‘Yis, docther, an’ will Oi give it t’ 
iim befoor or afther his males?”— —Judge. 
G  Crimsonbeak—‘Speaking of George 
Washington, the first president of the 
United States—” Yeast—“Yes.” “There 
is one thing certain; if the 
adopted by him for truthfulness had 
been carried out, we never would have 

had a weather bureau.’’-Yonkers States- 
man. 


‘‘Vardsley donated a castor orth 97 
cents to the minister, and put a tag on 
it marked $16.” 
| 
“Well, the parsontook the article to 
Yardsley’s store yesterday and traded it 
for dry goods. Yardsley’s smile won’t 
be able to be out again for six weeks.” 
Hlarper’s Bazar. 


The Occident is a coast Bureau of 


Presbyterian Work and a First-class Ad- 
vertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second-class 
matter. 


"TERMS: 


FO Countries. 2 50 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly when the 
year for which their subscription is paid expires, 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice Order, 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank Draft, and 
should be made payable to THE OCCIDENT. 

The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows the date to which 
the subscription has been paid. When you remit, see that 


the label is corrected within three weeks, and if not, 
notify us. 

THE OCCIDENT will stop with the end of the subscrip- 
tion. Thisis best forall. Please send subscription and 
order for renewal. 

Subscribers wishing mailing address changed must give 
the old and the new address at the same time. 

Address all communications to ‘‘THE OCCIDENT,’’ 84 
Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., and not to indi- 


viduals. 
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Presbyterian Board Publication 
And Sabbath-School Work. 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publishes the THE WESTMINSTER SERIES of 


Lesson Helps and Iflustrated Papers. 
| Edited by J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
‘The LESSON HELPS are graded, and include 


The WESTMINSTER TEACHER 
SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE, and JUNIOR QUARTERLIES 
I,ESSON LEAF, JUNIOR LESSONS, GERMAN LEAF, and 
WESTMINSTER LESSON CARDS. 


There are FOUR WEEKLY PAPERS. 


FORWARD, recently increased to double its former size, without any 
increase in price; for the older scholars 


S. S. VISITOR and MORNING STAR for the intermediate grade. 
SUNBEAM, for the primary department. 


Sample copies will be furnished free upon application. 


_ Orders for these Lesson Helps and Illustrated Papers, and for any of the pub- 
lications of the Board, wi'l receive prompt attention if sent to 


LUTHER H. CAREY, 


American Tract Society. 
637 MARKET STREET, San Francisco, Cal. %: 


Irving Institute 


Fit and Workmanship 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR YOUNG Lapies&% 


Nineteenth Year. 

Twenty-five Teachers. 

Seniinary, College Preparatory and 
Nornial Courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


With Eleven Professors and Complete Courses 
for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten Department for Children 
A CARRIAGE WILL CALL. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


REv. Ep. B. CuHurcug, A. M., Principal 
1036 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCC, Cal. 


1384 [Market Street, 
Guaranteed. Prices Opp. Central Park, 
Moderate. S.F, Cal. 


PLERCHANT TAILOR. 
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